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on Metal Lath, Corner Beads, 
Metal Stud and all forms of Sheet 
Iron and Steel Building Materials— 


you'll do well to consider Penco Products. Our 
service to the Eastern coast is unexcelled. Our de- 
livery over the entire United States—in fact, is un- 
rivalled. We are not tied up with embargoes on 


Western shipments. 





for reasons other than lightnimg-fast delivery. Stock them because 
they'll satisfy your trade. Durability and scientific construction 
are discriminating features of every Penco Product. 


DEALERS 


Be sure to write for our latest literature. 
Then tell us what you need and when 
you'll want it. We'll do the rest. 


Penn Metal Company 


TFiowing “Apsttcotion of Penco xo, 3 559 West 36th St. New York City 


Metal Ground Lath ‘ SALES OFFICES: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, MAINE 











Penco Diamond Mesh Lath Sheets, 24x96, 


made in steel or Hampton metal. Weight 
for weight, the strongest made. 

The slanting trussed formation of the 
strand in Penco Metal Lath in addition 
to the wide strands and % in. 

makes it a reinforcement and not merely 
a background for plaster. 
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Giant err to: your priva (ifs: “PENNSYLVANIA” 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime 
Hammer Crushers [i Gusting an¢ Pulverizing Line 

















Main Frame of Steel, ‘‘Ball and Socket’’ Self alignin Bearings; 
forged Steel Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage adjustable by bend 


e ‘ oC ; 
Granite BELT for Your Elevat @ ie repens 
; ; a Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
s Patented New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburg 


Supremo BELT for Your Conveyors a 
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WHY? Ask US.. Penn-Allen Portland Cement 
ESTABLISHED 1904 
Revere Rubber Co. PENN-ALLEN CEMENT COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO © NEW.ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA General Office: Allentown, Pa. 
Works: Penn-Allen, Nazareth, Pa. 
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Clinchfield 


Portland Cement 


STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


“‘Built to Dry at the Lowest Ultimate Cost”’ 


Its 
High Quality 
and Uniformity 
Will Give You 


Lasting Satisfaction 











Seven different types of dryers in many sizes and 


CLINCHFIELD PORTLAND special dryers designed and built to meet unusual con- 
ditions. We are now drying 67 kinds of materials, 


CEMENT CORPORATION among them sand, rock, gravel, gypsum, coal, clay, etc. 


aw, Offices and Tee Our many years of experience is at yeur service 


Branch Sales Offices: Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


Charlotte, N. C., 908 Commercial Bank Building Ty. Western Office: 
Cincinnati, O., 1305 Union Trust Building 50 Church St. Works: York, Pa. 822 8. Michigan Ave. 
Savannah, Ga., 413-415 Amer. Bk. & Trust Bldg. New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS OF SATISFACTION Daily Capacity 


FOUR PLANTS: 
ALPENA, DETROIT, WYANDOTTE and CLEVELAND 


HURON and WYANDOTTE 


Great Water and Rail Facilities 
Best Serve the Entire Middle West 


EVERY BARREL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS USED BY THE BEST BUILDERS 


Main Offices: 1525 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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‘ AKEWOOD LINE, 
BUILT \ 
LAST 


_~ 
Do you see that those 


top sheaves are 
ON THE ARMS? 





That's why the 


LAKEWOOD BUCKET 
DIGS DOWN 





too, that 

the power in the 

LAKEWOOD is divided 

| EXACTLY EQUAL between these 

» two shells—they both do the same 

amount of work—TWO MEN WILL DO MORE 
WORK THAN ONE MAN. 


AD THIS ONE | March 21, 1917. 





ig We have practically finished digging a trench 40-ft. deep for the lift bridge over the New 
[ bucket that will dig out a 40-ft. York State Barge Canal at Lockport, N. Y. The material was 75 per cent rock and about | 
Mench of almost all stone will do 13,000 yards were excavated. The LakEwoop CLAMSHELL did the work with marked 
Mearly anything. When it comes success. Various observers of the job said they had never seen a clam shell that would 


M digging clay, sand, or gravel, . i 
tk PAKEWOOD Ot ss ai handle rock like our LAakKEwoop. Tue Tirrt Consrruction Co., 


Work in high speed time. ; BurFao, N. Y. 


Write for 
Descriptive Catalog 


and Prices. 
























i : . Made | 
}We can make quick delivery igi 


Von all sizes from 4 yard to The Lakewood Engineering Co. 
Bie yrds. CLEVELAND. 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers haz found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY, Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
's. for this achievement 


















We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Western P. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P. C. Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P. C. Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., and many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and Automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 
action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 


KENT MILL CO. #32=""""" 


Racsnssunnaionnt ——— 





SCREWS 


ANY GROUND _OR, FLOOR, 




















Patented 


Another O’Laughlin Screen 
Testimonial 





2921 Carroll Ave., 


| Johnston & Chapman Co., 
Pp 

| 

Chicago, Illinois. 
| 

| 


Gentlemen: 





| We have three O’Laughlin Screens in opera- 
tion here. 
CAPACITY—The O’Laughlin Screen is made in several sizes to suit the | 


We have been using them for the past five years 
amount of crushed stone, gravel, sand, etc., to be screened. 


and must say that they are very economical in 


MATERIAL USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION of this screen is of the most regard to repairs and power consumption. We 
durable quality. The inner perforated cylinder passes through cast iron heads at have had experience with nearly all the other 
each end of screen. The heads are fitted with removable steel tires which can be types of screens on the market, and it is our candid 


replaced after several years’ wear at small cost. The two heads revolve on four 


; opinion that your screen far surpasses any similar 
special steel faced trunnions of carwheel specification which last many years. P y P d 


equipment that has yet been devised. 
THE WELL KNOWN QUALITY OF SCREEN MATERIAL furnished by It is a pleasure for us to extend this commenda- 


Johnston & Chapman Co. to users of all makes of screens from coast to coast is 


A tion and we would be pleased to show any in- 
sufficient recommendation of the quality of the perforated cylinders and jackets P y 





used in the manufacture of the O’Laughlin Screen. terested parties these machines in operation. 
WAUKESHA LIME & STONE CO. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS . ee 








JOHNSTON © CHAPMAN COvcicace? iiixcis 
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82 to 83% Through 200 Mesh 











Is Easily and Economically Produced 
by the 


GIANT GRIFFIN MILL 


With Latest Improvements 


The Griffin Mill has always produced 
the fineness required and can now 
meet the new specifications, grinding 
clinker to a fineness of 82-83% through 
the 200 mesh sieve at lower cost than 
any other type of pulverizer or combi- 
nation of pulverizers 


Send for blue prints, descriptive matter, etc., 
showing our latest model Giant Griffin Mill. 
It is built to meet the new specifications. 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. WORKS —ALLENTOWN, PA. 
































The Troubles You Are Having with Screen- 
ing Machinery Can Be Eliminated Entirely 


by using the 


RAYMOND es. SYSTEM 


which takes your filter-press cakes or any dry material around one-inch size 
and reduces it to a uniform powder in one operation. 

The Raymond System uses air to produce a uniform fineness and there- 
fore it will handle many materials that are slightly moist or sticky and which 
clog a screen. 





= 


If you requine a fine ground ‘gncitecial i in your process of manufacturing and 
are having trouble producing it economically, investigate the Raymond System 
with Air-Separation. Gazal 

It will cost you nothing and we may be able to show you where you can 
save money. 

Remember the Raymond System has produced economies for some of 
the largest Industrial Concerns of the country. 








RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER COMPANY 
The a 1301 North Branch Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
will bring Please send us your literature. 
you our TRADE Sao kd cc cvinsvidincnndecduceens check ses ecensdlgss epeeaagen ees 
TIES head na cltid canweccsiecesannsnartcetsanascepenpenns sea 
catalog CEE Wives coatudanaddensreubees seas STAT Boic es sdecccedinecesaeys 
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Enterprise Noiseless Mixer: _ Ehrsam Calcining Kettles—Built in 5 sizes—6-8-10-12-14 
e feet in diameter, having capacity of from 3 
tons to 20 tons to the charge “ 


la! 
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Jaw Crushers Built in all sizes up to 24” x 34” 
jaw opening. Rotary Fine Crushers 

bi ; in sizes up to 42” inside 

Horizontal and Vertical Heavy Duty Grinding Mills diameter. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Manufacturers of Plaster Mill Machinery, Conveying Elevating and Power Transmission Appliances 
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“GATES” GYRATORY BREAKERS 


OVER 7,000 IN ACTUAL OPERATION 


View Showing Partial Stock of Gyratory Crusher Parts. 





NOT 


i Hs 


To 
Facilitate 
Complete 

Shipment of 
Machines 


: For 
| Convenience 
Of Those 


Operating the 
“Gates” 












ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILWAUKEE en ene WISCONSIN 


FOREIGN RE For All Canadian Business Refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. — ini ‘ 428 Salubury 
PRESENTATIVES—Chil livia: Mark R. Lamb, Huerfanos 1157, Casilla 2658, Santiago, Chile. Euro East es, een, 

House, London Wall, London, England. South” Africa: Herbert ‘Ainsworth, P. O. Box’ 6659, Johannesburg, South Africa. ustralia: Frank R. pasvet, 883 Hay 8t., Perth, 

W. A., and 204 Clarence 8t., Sydney, N. S. W. South America, China, Philippine Islands, Japan: American Trading Co. 

















The F uller-Lehigh Pulverizer Mill 


A Complete Self-Contained Unit 
The most economical mill for producing 


Agricultural Limestone 


Reduces lump rock to 
20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 
or 200 mesh. 

Requires no outside ac- 
cessory equipment. 

Requires no overhead 
shafts, drives ox 
screens. ‘ew. . i 

All material discharged oe 
from mill is finished — 


fo OUR SINGLE ROLL CRUSHER 
1S AS SIMPLE AS CAN BE 





No inside lubrication. is casily fed, makes less Gnes than either a Gyratory or Jaw. Capacity 
10 ard 


























— feeding — $e Se fone. ems, neta. sanensel i R.--—» Waebers for dirty stone. 
Constant and free dis- aber omicauele 
SOMES son cont McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Low operating cost. a 
al Eee cost. 
23 - ess © 
an oa BACON < FARRELL 
ep Eee SRE & ROSE - 
nag a tae” | CRUSHING x. WORLD KNOWN 
Lehigh Car, Wheel & Axle Works ROL | S CRU SH ERS 
Main Office and Works: Catasauqua, Penna. ’ a 














BRANCHES: EARLE C.BACON, ENGINEER 
New York City: 50 Church 8t. Pittsburgh: Farmers Bk. Bldg. — 
Chicage: McCormick Bldg. HAVEMEYER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Strongest and simplest crusher in the world, therefore cheapest to operate 


McCULLY Gyratory Crusher 


In every detail of construction, high-class design, best selected materials, and skilled 
workmanship have been combined to produce the most durable, the highest quality 
crusher. All bearings are provided with efficient and simple lubricating devices, 
not likely to get out of order and requiring but little attention. 

The main shaft is suspended from the point of no gyration, reducing the wear 











: of the parts and the power required to operate the machine. Built 
in the Size 
The crusher is provided to Meet Your a 


with exceptionally large Requirement 


bearing surfaces and the 
steel gears which minimize 
shut downs and expensive 
repairs. 


Our Catalog PM 4-16 tully 
explains and illustrates 
the superior features 
and construction of the 
McCully Gyratory 
Crushers. Write for it. 


SUPERIOR Jaw Crushers 


have an enviable record during five years’ operation on trap rock. A dozen 

i machines of this type are giving eminent satisfaction. Cast-steel construc- 

Made in Sizes tion throughout, spring supported pitman, adjustment for changing product. 

54-5 36”x24” to 84”x66” Manganese steel wearing parts; engine type flywheels; automatic lubrica- 
Receiving Openings tion; water cooled main bearings. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP. AND MACHINERY.CORPORATION 


115 Broadway, New York. Power & Mining Machinery Works: Cudahy, (315, ) Wisconsin 


waukee 








Branch offices in all principal cities 
M420-4 
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A Comparison of costs 
is always valuable 





Why not write us 
today to explain 
the economical 
features of the 


Blake Type 
Crusher 




















FIFTY-FOUR HOLES, AVERAGE DEPTH NINETY-TWO FEET, 
FIRED BY MEANS OF CORDEAU-BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE 


CORDEAU-BICKFORD | 
| 


An Instantaneous Detonating Fuse 


for SAFETY and EFFICIENCY 


Particularly adapted to well drill shooting where large columns of ex- 
plosives are fired, where it is desirable to break the charge in the drill 
hole, or where a great many holes are to be fired at one time. 

Cordeau is run from the top to the bottom of the drill hole in contact 
with the explosive charge,—one continuous detonator. 

RESULTS: Complete detonation, quicker detonation, greater shatter- 
ing effect, lower secondary costs, substitutes a detonator which is insensi- 
tive to shock and friction in place of the electric caps. 











Write for Cordeau booklet and Deep Well Blasting 





ie The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
Webb City & Cartersille Foundry end Machine Works ‘ SIMSBURY, none E 











ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF SAFETY FUSE. ESTABLISHED 1836 
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motion to the shaft. 





war York Office: 





TRAYLOR 


Gyratory Crushers 


Having an Eccentric of Greater Dimen- 
sions Than Others, Last Longer, Use 
Less Power and Require Less Attention 


A Shaft well proportioned and bigger than others. 
Perfect all-steel suspension at the point of least motion, which assures a perfect rolling 


A lubricating system that forces all dirt and dust from the eccentric cavity, insuring a 
cool running and long lived eccentric. 


Send for Descriptive Bulletin G-3 


Traylor Engineering 


MAIN OUrFICE AND WORKS: Allentown, Pa., 


24 Church St. 
Chicago Office: 


& Manufacturing | Company 


stern Office: 


We ity sain City, Utah 
1414 Fisher Bldg. 


























JAW AND ROTARY 


CRUSHERS 


Butterworth & Lowe 


For all Recks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 


SPECIAL CRUSHER-GRINDERS FOR LIME. 

















17 Huron Street, 


Nippers—17 x 19”, 18x 26”, 20x30”, 24x36” and 26 x 42” 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


20” to 47” inside diameter. Many variations. 





























Pulverizing Satisfaction Is Based on Service 
THE. 


American Ring Pulverizer 


Affords the utmost in value and is the foremost 
in Pulverizer Construction and Efficiency 











Buy One Try It Pay Afterwards 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS— 


WE WILL SEND PARTICULARS 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO., East St. Louis, Il. 


Eastern Sales Office, 207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 















































Sand Washers 9-Foot Dry Pan 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand machinery 
Glass sand plants equipped complete 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOG 























We make the 
largest variety 
of 


Mechanical 
oe 


Write! for 





We are also Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Car Hauls Feeders 

Crushers and Pulverizers Mining Machinery 
Drop Forged Chain Machinery 
Elevators and Conveyors Sand Plants 


Soft Mud Brick Machinery Screens 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Perfection 


in product and man- 
ufacturing processes 
our aim; special 
equipment has been 
designed and_ built 
to carry out this idea. 


The National Retarder Company iiueas. Chicago, Illinois 


Mills at Port Clinton, Ohio, Webster City, Iowa 











Storage and Blending Bin, capacity 100 tons. 
and Sacking Bin, capacity 30 tons per day. Installed at 





Port Clinton, Ohio, plant. 


930 North 


Pulverizer, Air Separator 











~ 
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STURTEVANT 
OPEN-DOOR ROTARY 


FINE CRUSHERS 


PATENTED 


Reduce Rocks of moderate hardness to % 
inch and finer. For Lime, Gypsum, Shale, 
Clay, Clinker, Coal, etc., they have no equal. 
Open the doors and every wearing part is ex- 
posed for inspection, renewal or to remove 
iron or other foreign substances which often 
get into and stop such machinery. 

Rotary Crushers are slow speed, durable ma- 
chines, adjustable for fine or coarse work 
while running, require small power and no 
special foundation. 

Hundreds in use. 

Sold on approval. 


Send for Catalogue No. 63. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


HARRISON SQUARE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Long Island City Plant 
of the Packard Motor Co. 
All floors are treated with 
R. 1. W. Cement Filler 
and Cement Floor Paint. 


~ 





ee | F |: 








Packard’s Floors 
Are Protected 


—The surfacés cannot scuff off—there 
is no danger of motors, machinery, 
bodies and upholstery being ruined by 
fine cement grit. | 


—The floors are water, oil and acid 
proof—the cement cannot soften and 
crack. 

Packard selected upon the evidence 
submitted, and all cement floors are 
made dustless and wear-proof with 


eee CEMENT FILLER 
& CEMENT FLOOR PAINT 


pos ws. ies Orr, 


These preparations are used the world 
over in plants where efficiency is the 
highest. They seal the porous surfaces 
and prevent dusting, even under the 
most stringent conditions of foot and 
truck traffic. They make cement floors 
that look better and last longer. Made 
in twelve colors. 


Write for descriptive literature, Dept. 12 


Toch Brothers 


Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WORKS: NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, CANADA 


STEEL NEED NOT RUST! 
WOOD NEED NOT ROT! 


© \ Nor CONCRETE DUST; 














WILLIAMS FINE GRINDERS 


TTT VALU THERE RLU LTT ELE ul TTT Hy CU 








ADAPTABILIT Y— 


The Williams Universal Fine grinder illustrated above can be 
used wherever raw material, such as limestone, gypsum, clay, 
coal or shale, is ground to a fine product. These machines 
will take these materials in cubes 2” and under and reduce the 
same in one operation to a fineness of 95% passing through 
20 or 30 mesh sieve, without the assistance of outside screens or 
separators. Therefore, the Cement maker, the Gypsum grinder, 
the Quarry operator desiring to make Agricultural limestone, 
can all use these machines to advantage. 


ADJUSTABILIT Y¥— 


The Williams Universal Fine grinder is adjustable in more 
ways than one. Adjustments to the wearing parts are of vital 
importance to a grinding mill, the Williams mill contaixs more 
adjustable features than any other similar mill. In addition 
to the hand wheel adjustment of the grinding plate whic’ 
allows the operator to control the fineness of his finished 
product at all times, and while the mill is in operation, this 
mill is also provided with adjustable discs and hammers, 
insuring long life to these parts, and an absolutely uniform 
product at all times. 


ACCESSIBILIT Y— 


This is the third important point in favor of the Williams 
Universal Fine grinder. Look at the illustration above, note 
how the throwing back of the cover exposes the entire inside 
of the machine, four bolts only need to be removed and the 
operator is ready to proceed wth the renewals of parts, in- 
spection of mill, etc. Cage, Hammers, Discs, in fact the entire 
inside of the machine is quickly accessible, which, as every 
operator of grinding machinery knows, is an all important 
point, especially when repairs have to be made quickly. 


Further details regarding these mills will be found in catalog 
No. 4. 


The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


General Sales Dept., Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


ss: Plant: . 67 Second St., 
ss ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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a This picture is one-half the actual size of the Bates Patented— 
= dust-proof—helical gear—Wire Bag Tying Tool for twisting 
: (The Tie That Binds) 
onto bags already filled. For tying empty valve sacks to be 1 
E filled through the famous 
| “Bates Valve” : 
: ates Valve | 
we make bench and power tyers. F 
= This is actual sized picture of a 5% in. upset tie. We make these ties in various lengths 
= from 3% in. to 934 in., and can deliver them in any quantity up to a million promptly. F ( 
= 
: BATES VALVE BAG CO. ““Gitéaco. 1. 
= © CHICAGO, ILL. i 
: MTV UUUTTTTTTTUVTHTTUUCUUCTE LL UUUCLIALLULULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLoLL oS ee 
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Knowledge from 20 Years’ Experience Free to You 


For two decades we have been actively engaged as engineers and specialists in 
the sand and ‘gravel washing field, and during this time we “have solved successfully 
many difficult problems. The knowledge this experience has given us should be 
invaluable to the prospective builder of a gravel washing plant. Our advice is free 
for the asking. Why not get the benefit of this experience? 


DU LL Gravel Washing Machinery 


is known the country over and has gained the reputation 
among progressive producersas being the most efficient, eco- 
nomical and successful equipment ofits kind. 








If you will write for the interesting Dull booklet, “Plants for Wash- 
ing Sand and Gravel,” you will learn, for example, the advantages of 
the Dull Inclined Conical Washing Screens, Dull Conical Sand Separa- 
tors, Dull Cableway Excavators, etc. . 








Send for this complete booklet at once 


THE RAYMOND W. DULL. CO. 
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An Interesting Installation 








PLANT OF STEACY-WILTON CO., BITTINGER STA., PA. 


THIS photograph illustrates an interesting applica- 

tion of Keystone Kilns to an abutting plant of old 
fashioned pot kilns. An application of a timbered 
run-way for elevating the stone to feed the kilns is also 
illustrated. 


We are Stone, Lime and Hydrating Plant Specialists 
“Success Builders to the Limestone Industry” 


Steacy Schmidt Mfg. Co. 


York, Pennsylvania. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS KEYSTONE KILNS— 
210 NOW IN USE 
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UILDERS of Locomotives of all gauges and every 
Beescription adapted for contractors’ use, grading 

new lines of railroad, service in quarries, yard 
switching, movement of cars and material about in- 
dustrial plants. Also for longer hauls through sugar 
cane plantations and lumber tracts. Particular atten- 
tion given to the design of locomotives when conform- 
ity to special conditions of service is essential. 


Rotary Kilns for the calcining of 
Lime, Cement, Dolomite, Magnesite 
etc., together with their auxiliary 
equipment of Dryers and Coolers. 


Vulcan IronWorks 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 


and 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


is read by both 


PRODUCERS AND 
DEALERS 


Advertising in It Pays! 












































Lime Hydrators, Kilns, 
Calcining and Quarry Cars 
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Ne. 217-H Recker Side Dump Car 
Also 





Ne. 274 
End Dump Quarry Car. steam shevel. 


Reduce Your Handling Costs 


BY USING 


ATLAS CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 


Where a trolley wire or third rail is un- 
desirable investigate our storage battery 
locomotives. Made in several styles and 
sizes. Cars to suit every requirement. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


le Cleveland, Ohio 
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Where the Crushed Rock Demand Is Biggest 
That’s the Austin Gyratory Field 


Measured either by quantity of output or the total cost 
of production Austin Gyratory Crushers excel in dollar- 
saving economy. The reasons are they embody every good 
feature of other gyratory crushers and they possess many 
important advantages which are exclusive. 

The accompanying illustration shows a No. 7%4 Austin 
installed at Bellevue,~O., since 1901. It is the record of 
performance of installations of this kind that has built 
the Austin reputation. 

Austin Gyratory Crushers are built in eight sizes, 100 to 
5,000 tons daily capacities. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
We Manufacture: Road and Elevating Graders, Scarifiers, Road Rollers, 
Quarry Cars, Dump Wagons, Stone Spreaders and Street Cleaning Machinery 
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Concentration 


upon a single article means that a given 
amount of resources and brains are de- 
voted entirely to the improvement of 
that article. It is logical to suppose such 
a commodity to possess advanced fea- 
tures. This is true of the 


SAUERMAN 


Dragline Cableway 


’ EXCAVATORS 


They are unexcelled as 
a simple and economical 
means of handling sand, 
gravel, clay, earth, coal and 
similar materials. One of 
the many worth - while 
features is the fact that 
no back cable is required 
to return the bucket to the 
loading point. 






















Our catalogue tells the 
whole story by word and pic- 
ture. Send for it. It’s free! 


WRITE TO 


SAUERMAN BROS. 


Manufacturers and Engineers 
1140 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


Manufacturers dragline cableway 
excavators, power scrapers 
and cableway accessories. 
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The ALL-Steel 


K-B PULVERIZER 


Saves Power Costs 


It cuts dewn your running expenses sy using less power to do your work 
Consuming only 10 h.p.-15 h.p. the Ne. 1 a . 

machine will reduce 4-7 tons of stone, er 
8-13 tons of lime per hour from 3” to dust. 
The No. 2 K-B Pulverizer consumes enly 2¢ 
h.p.-25 h.p. to reduce 10-15 tons of. stone er 
20-25 tons of lime per hour. 


Write today for 
full details to the 


K-B PULVERIZER CO., Inc. 
86 Werth St., New York City 

Built for Service and Durability. 
THE ALL-STEEL K-B PULVERIZER SAVES POWER COSTS 




















(PATENTED) dig and load stone, sand, gravel. 











ashes, coke, coal, etc., at a speed 
of one yard a minute, and save 
ten cents a yard over hand labor. 


Used by: 


Haiss Digging Wagon Loaders 


Union Paving Co. 

Wisconsin Granite Co. 
Brooklyn Sand & Gravel Co. 
Cedar Hill Sand Co. 

Chas. Warner Co. 

Degnon Contracting Co. 
Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co. 


and hundreds of other concerns 
yf like magnitude. 


Send for catalogue and 
cost comparisons NOW. 


GEO. HAISS MFG. COMPANY, INc. 


146th Street and Rider Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 























“Plymouth”? at Alliance Brick Co. Shale Bank 


Hauls 714 Tons Shale 
Up an 8% Grade— 


Pulling 7% tons of shale at a trip up an eight per cent grade is a 
pretty good task for ANY locomotive ten hours a day, but the 
Alliance Brick Co., of Alliance, Ohio, is performing this feat 
daily with a Plymouth Six-Ton Gasoline Locomotive and says 
it could haul much MORE if the duty required. 


Only seven gallons of gasoline per ten-hour day is used by this locomotive, 
which, with the common day-laborer employed, makes a far lower cost of 
operation than the Alliance’s former system. 


The Plymeuth 
Friction-Drive Gasoline Locomotive 
Cuts Haulage (Costs One Half 


The Plymouth costs one-third to one-halt less to buy than horses, steamer, 
electric, compressed air, or any other gasoline locomotive—less to install than 
horses, electric or compressed air—less to operate—less to maintain in repairs, 
and, weight for weight and horse power for power, gives greater drawbar pull 
than any other system that is on the market. 


-THIS BOOK TELLS It has cost data, charts and tables, showing the history of thirty- 


four installations. It ought to be in the hands of every one Im 
terested in haulage. A FREE copy is yours for the asking. 








THE J. D. FATE CO., 210 Riggs Ave., PLYMOUTH, 0. 
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For the High Cost 


THE 3 


BOSTWICK 


of Building try our 
distinctive type of 
Metal Lath. It gives 
the Lowest Cost of 
the Finished Plaster 
Surface. 


GET SAMPLE AND 
DETAILS AT ONCE 


Co. 


A Catalog for 
the Asking 


NILES, OHIO 





Steel Lath 























You will do 
better with am OSGOOD 
OSGOOD “‘73”’31%4-yd. STEAM SHOVEL 
is the practical shovel for heavy 
stone quarry work. 
Shipping weight 82 tons. 
This shovel has all. the latest 
features found in good steam 


shovel construction. 
Write us for specifications today 


zen Rane ~— THEOSGOOD COMPANY, Marion, Ohio 
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The Weller The Weller Expansion Friction 


Clutch is the simplest — having 


Expansion | fewer parts than any other clutch 
Friction Clutch with but one point for adjustment. 


It is fool proof, needs no oil, no at- 
tention, and even when covered 
with dust or dirt, or with water drip- 
ping on it, produces the required 
service. 


It is the most powerful for size, giv- 
ing practically the positive action of 
a jaw clutch plus the convenience of 
a friction clutch. 


Clutch pulled apart to show simple construction 


The Weller Expansion Friction Clutch is not limited to any one class of work, but appears to the best 
advantage under the worst possible conditions, such as cement plants, stone and ore crushing plants, 
coal handling equipments, smelters, cotton seed mills, starch factories, wire drawing work, etc. 


sits, WRITE FOR GENERAL CATALOG P-27 


BIRMINGHAM 


Cem. s0 Church St. Weller Manufacturing Co.  sacricantruseniss. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


BALTIMORE Chicago, U.S.A. Kearns Bldg. 


| Garrett Bldg. 
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Why Not 
Modernize 


Your 
Yard? 


You may have the latest type of 





Crushers, Auto Trucks, etc., 
but if your equipment does not 
include a 

















to handle materials, shift cars, place your screens, load trucks and a hundred other things you are losing a legitimate part of 
your profits we will be glad to submit figures if you are interested in improving your yard conditions. Bulletin on request. 


Address inquiries to 
the nearest office 


The McMyler Interstate Co., Dept. P-5, Cleveland, Ohio 


McMYLER INTERSTATE CRANE 





London 


























Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. sent an engineer to 

inspect and examine every make of Locomotive Crane 
they were considering—and we've painted their name on an 
“Ohio” Crane. 


[‘ order to procure the very best crane on the market, the 


They have very severe service and they needed the best. Ask 
ther if they got it. 


90% of the “castings” are basic open hearth steel 
Write for Catalogue No. 11 


Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Poplar St., Bucyrus, 0. 


90 Church St... .cccccccccsccces New York Edward R. Bacon Co....... San Francisco 
jan 


n 
Contractors Equip’t Co...Seattie, Porti 


Fisher Bidg..........eceeesseeses Chicago 6, d 
Home Life Bidg....... Washington, D. C. yy | OR Irmingham, Ala. 
Oliver - BIGGS... ccecccececccscs Pi h $50 Rockefeller Bidg......... Cc . Oo. 


Kelly, Powell, Ltd.....Winnipeg, Montreal 
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YOUR PAN NEEDS 


HIS pan is the identical pan required for your plant and it should 
speak to you convincingly of our pan quality. It has-.put many 
Sand-Lime Brick Plants on a paving basis and will make 

money for you. There is no line of pans made which will compare 
with the “Built Right, Run Right” line and. your needs can be -ully 
taken care of from our peerless line. We build pans with a range in 
size and capacity to meet any need. These pans 
are adapted for all the work that any pan will do. 
We have them in both belt and motor drive and 
will be pleased to give you any 
points on our pans that you may 
inquire about. 
A poor pan is 
an expensive 
proposition. 
Its inefficiency 
shows in the 
quality of your 
product and the 
size of your re- 
pair bills. It 
also limits your 
capacity by 
handicapping 
the rest of the 
equipment. Real tien: : 

economy would suggest that your pans the best possible. We 
will be pleased to talk pans or any other equipment with you. 


We Build Complete Equipments for 
Sand-Lime and Clay Brick Plants 


The American Clay Machinery Co. 


Willoughby,”Ohio, U. S. A. 
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storage by hand. 


The Jeffrey Loader Loads 
Sand, Gravel or Crushed Stone 
at the rate of 1 to 1% cubic 
yards per minute. 


Saves 5 to 10 Men Daily 


Operated entirely by one man. 
Eliminates.long waits between 
loads. Enables trucks and 
.eams to make more trips daily 
at less expense. 


Every day’s delay in ordering a Jeff- 
rey Self-Propelling Loader means 
Added Expense and Decreased 
Profits for you. Tell us about your 
loading conditions and ask for copy 
of Bulletin No. 177-A. 





There’s 
Where Your 
Profits Go! 





With Labor Costs rising daily and competent help becoming more difficult to 
obtain, Sand and Gravel Dealers cannot afford to load materials from ground 


The most Efficient and Economical Method of doing this work is to use That 
Modern Labor Saver and Profit Booster. 


The Jeffrey Self-Propelling Wagon and Truck Loader 





The Jeffrey Loader pictured above is the Collapsible Type, Motor Driven, fitted with swivel chute, 
handling gravel at the yard of the D. J. Kennedy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

They have handled their entire output of Sand, Gravel and Coal for the last two years with two (2) 
Jeffrey Self-Propelling Loaders. These machines have paid for themselves several times. 

Scores of others have found the Jeffrey Loader a highly profitable investment. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 935 N. Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Duplex 
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Five Miles 
Per Gallon; 
3%-Ton Load 


Five miles per gallon is not an unusyal 
record for the Duplex. It is average 
Duplex gasoline mileage. 

The Duplex Four-Wheel Drive Truck, 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, hauled 3% tons of crushed 
stone ten miles, made ten stops and 
consumed but two gallons of gasoline. 


Unloaded the truck’s record was six 
miles per gallon. 


The motor was running continuously. 


All four Duplex wheels work. 


The front wheels pu// with just as 
much driving power as the rear wheels 
push. 


As a result there is no power wastage. 


Utilization of all power—all energy 
generated by the motor—explains the 
wonderful haulage performances of the 
Duplex. 


The Duplex, loaded to capacity—3'4 
tons—has the additional power to pull 
from two to three trailers through snow, 
sand or loam, or up grades that any rear 
wheel drive truck would find difficult to 
negotiate with only its capacity load. 


Less motor power is used by the Du- 
plex than by rear wheel drive trucks of 
similar capacity—because the motor 


LANSING 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO DEPT. 124 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 
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power in the Duplex is applied with 
twice as great effect—urth double eff- 
czency. 


Operating costs are greatly reduced as 
a result. 


The Duplex travels 30 per cent far- 
ther on a gallon of gasoline than rear 
wheel drive trucks of equal weight and 
motive power. 


Duplex tire mileage is nearly one- 
third greater. 


And the extremely simple construc- 
tion of the Duplex reduces up-keep ex- 
pense to the minimum. 


Our 1917 catalog will interest you. It 
explains in detail how the Duplex is 
built to lower haulage costs. Send for 
it today. 
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-Wheel Drive 
Utilizes All Motor Power 
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Precedent Points to Big Business During War 


The Lesson of the Spanish-American War Is That Uncertainty Prior to Declaration 
of War Is to Be Followed by Healthy Business During Hostilities and Tre- 
mendous Increase at Close of War 


By Allen E. Beals, Secretary The Dow Service, New York 


RECEDENT as well as current conditions prove that war will not 
halt building construction. 

On April 23, 1898, just after Congress had affirmed that a state of 
war existed between this country and Spain, New York Stock Exchange 
prices held firm 
despite the fact 
that there was 
no such gold sur- 
plus to back up 
government 
eredit as exists 
today. At that 
date there was 
talk in congress 
of creating a 
gold reserve of 
$300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. 
Today, accord- 
ing to George E. 
Roberts, assist- 
ant to the Presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional City 
Bank, there is 
approximately 
$2,250,000,000 
in the government treasury, $450,000,000, including gold certificates, 
in the Federal Reserve Banks and $460,000,000, including gold certifi- 
cates in the national banks, not to mention funds in state banks and 
trust companies. 
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Uneasy Before War. 

In 1896, two years before war developed with Spain, 3,838 permits 
were granted by New York building bureaus for construction work esti- 
mated at $84,111,023 in cost. In the year immediately preceding the 
war there was a noticeable uneasiness in the building market, as con- 
ditions became more and more unsettled and financiers became firmly 
convinced that a break between this country and Spain must come. 
Yet there was only a loss of 689 building permits in that year, but with 
adecline in estimated value of $12,221,258. 

Business Good Arter Declaration of War. 

In 1898, however, with war being declared, exactly at the opening 

of the building season, as in the present instance, there was a gain of 


THE SILVER LINING 


467 permits issued by the bui’ .ng departments of the five boroughs, 
with a gain in estimated value of $11,781,075. In other words, the 
building market two years before the war was declared netted 3,835, as 
against 3,516 new building permits in the year war was being carried 
on, or a mere de- 
celine of 311 new 
building _proj- 
ects, represent- 
ing a difference 
between an esti- 
mated cost in 
1896 of $84,111,- 
023 as against 
$83,668,840 in 
the war year, an 
insignificant 
drop of only 
$442,183 in the 
five boroughs. 
Inthat year 
renting condi- 
tions were not 
anywhere near 
as favorable to 
building expan- 
sion as they are 
at present, and 
building materials were decidedly firm and tending toward higher 
levels, which they reached in the following year. 
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Drawn by Will Hope 


In the first three months of 1898, 686 permits for new buildings were 


issued and 624 were completed in Manhattan and the Bronx. In 
Brooklyn in the same three months 811 new buildings were authorized 
to proceed and 678 progressed to completion. In 1897, one year be- 
fore war was declared, Manhattan and the Bronx reported 651 new 
building permits, of which 565 proceeded to completion, and in Brook- 
lyn there were 762 buildings begun with only 514 moving to comple- 
tion without interruption. 
Big Boom After War. 

Instead of a decline in building construction pending readjustment 
of finances and other matters following the war there was a tremendous 
impetus in building construction. Far-sighted, well-financed builders 
foresaw what was coming, even while the war raged, which accounted 
for the remarkable strength of the building market in 1898. In 1899 
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there was a gain in new permits issued of 2,898, with an increase in 


estimated value of $73,174,481, or $2,000,000 more ia estimated value 
The total amount of con- 
struction officially permitted in 1899 was 6,414 new buildings, with an 
Of this amount only $22,000,000 
Classified by boroughs, 


than in 1897, the year before the war began. 


estimated value of $156,843,321. 
was carried into the building season of 1900. 
the total was made up as follows: 


UDMA TITAS DARIUS ERINONANE 3). ois c 9k, 0st 9.6 Gwe ele's CEs grew dS Xf 


Brooklyn 
Queens and Richmond......... 


Total 1898 
ce Se Le, oe ee een cee eee ee 
Total 1896...... 


Same Then as Now. 


The conditions governing building construction in the year of the 
Spanish-American war and in the twelve months directly preceding it 
were relatively those existing today as far as strength of the market was 
Raritan and Hudson common brick were quoted in April, 
Portland cement was around $1.67 
and later moved up sharply to indeterminate levels. 
shrank from 85% and 5% to 86% and 5% off jobbers’ lists; random 
feet ; 
from $12 a ton to $16; linseed oil advanced from 45 to 49 cents a gallon; 
eastern spruce lath moved from $1.75 to $2.50; state common lime 
moved up 5 cents from its 75-cent Jevel; No. 1 Bangor roofing slate ad- 
vanced 25 cents, and sheet zine ran from $0.056 to $0.08. 


concerned. 
1898, at $5.75 and later went to $6. 


spruce jumped fifty thousand 


cents a 





Permits. Est. Value. 


2,745 $121,250,370 

2,436 22,248,839 pees e hs 

1233 4344106 Serve of $3,160,000,000. 
6,414 $156,843,321 

3.916 83,668,840 

5,149 71,889,765 

3.838 $84,111,028 


their prices. 


Glass discounts 


pig iron moved 
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Plenty of Gold in Sight. 


The marked difference between those prices and the lists ruling in 
this market today is reflected in the almost three years of labor shortage 
in this country and the accompanying heavy demand for raw and fip. 
ished materials. With $200,000,000,000 of wealth in this country 
today the theoretical borrowing capacity of the United States would be 
$40,000,000,000. The government’s war chest is fixed at something 
over $3,000,000,000, which is amply taken care of by actual gold re. 


Business to Be Better Than Ever. 


It is this fact that makes building material manufacturers hold to 
They know that general stability of construction must 
prevail under such national financial strength. 
ment records for the first three months of the present year for this dis. 
trict alone show a gain in business of 34 per cent over the same three 
months of last year, glass requirements based on actual inquiry war. 
ranting a 10 to 15 per cent advance in the next ten to fifteen days, 
roofing slate inquiry booked far into the present year making a change 
upward of possibly 5 per cent before the end of this month, wood lath 
moving in a single bound from $4.25 to $5 per 1,000 feet, not to men. 
tion other materials, notably steel and allied metals and boss plas. 
terers’ lockout of journeymen, as happened Saturday, all in anticipa- 
tion of the after-the-war building boom, building interests are showing 
their belief in the adage that history repeats itself and that the war with 
Germany cannot halt building construction. 


When Portland ¢e. 
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Wisconsin Producers Visit Chicago Plants 


F O learn how ‘‘the other fellow’’ is handling the 
problems connected with the production of 


crushed stone, a number of progressive firms operat- 
ing in the state of Wisconsin sent representatives 
to visit plants in and near the city of Chicago. The 
party, in reality, was one of the ventures planned 
by the Wisconsin Crushed Stone Association for the 
improvement of quarry conditions in the Badger 
state. Secretary R. W. Scherer accompanied the 
visiting quarrymen on the inspection tour. Those 
who composed the party were: 

R. W. Scherer, secretary Wisconsin Crushed Stone 
Association, Milwaukee. 

M. W. Withey, Wisccnsin representative Pennsyl- 
vania Trojan Powder Co., Fond du Lae. 

H. M. Martins, Maysville White Lime Works, 
Maysville. 

G. W. Nast, Nast Bros. Lime & Stone Co., Marble- 
head. 

Richard Lutz, Lutz Stone Co., Oshkosh. 

Wm. Praeg, Lake Shore Stone Co., Lannon. 

J. Kirer, Lake Shore Stone Co., Belgium. 

Lathem Smith, Lathem Smith Towing & Wrecking 
Co., Sturgeon Bay. 

Ferd. Mumm, Union Lime Co., Milwaukee. 

J. W. Ash, Union Lime Co., Milwaukee. 

The great quarry and crushing plant of the United 
States Crushed Stone Co., located at McCook, IL, 
was the first operation visited. The size of the 
quarry, the method of gathering and hauling the 
stone to the giant Edison crushers, and the work 
performed by that device, proved of special interest 
to the visitors. They followed the stone from this 
initial crusher, which occupies an entire building, 





up the incline which brought it to the smaller 
crushers, which in turn performed their work and 
sent the material to the screens for size separation 
and bin distribution. The stone is sent through 
chutes from the bins to the freight cars on the 
switch beneath and adjacent to the bins. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 125 ears. 


At the Dolese & Shepard Co.’s plant, which was 
next visited, the party watched with amazement the 
electric system of moving ears. 


Bellwood was the next stopping place. A trip 
to the A. C. O’Laughlin Co.’s plant rewarded the 
party with a sight they had never before witnessed. 
Matt. Bellis acted as escort and explained every- 
thing in detail, including the preparation and dis- 
charge of a blast that tore off 105’ of the face of 
the quarry. Trojan powder was used. Preparations 
for blasting were in progress at all of the plants 
visited. 


Mr. Hammersechmidt, of the Elmhurst-Chicago 
Stone Co., showed the party through the plant at 
Elmhurst. 


The last stop was made at the plant of the Chi- 
cago Union Lime Works Co., which is located within 
the corporate limits of Chicago and not far from 
the heart of the city. Here they had the novelty 
of viewing a quarry 285’ deep. The stone, how- 
ever, runs another 1,300’, making a total depth of 
limestone of approximately 1,600’. The property 
covers a city block, 600’x600’, and, in addition to 
the quarry, has a stone crushing plant with a daily 
capacity of 800 yards and a lime plant with a daily 
eapacity of 800 barrels. 


M. K. Pureell, superintendent, conducted the 
party throughout the works. 

The men were particularly interested in the ar- 
rangements at all of the plants for hoisting stone. 

Part of the group ended their visit on Sunday by 
a trip to the plants of the Wauwatosa, Manegold and 
Franecy quarries at Milwaukee in the morning and 
the quarries at Germantown and Menominee Falls 
in the afternoon. 





PLAN BIG MEETING FOR GREEN BAY. 


According to Frank R. Carty, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Builders’ Supply Association, that 
organization will hold a banner meeting .of the 
retailers in the northwestern part of the state and 
in the Fox River Valley at the Beaumont Hotel, 
Green Bay, Wis., on Wednesday, April 25. 





PITTSBURGH STONE PROSPECTS BRIGHT. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 15.—Crushed stone pro 
ducers are waiting patiently for road contracts t 
be awarded. The number of bond issues which 
have been going through lately indicate that there 
will be a large amount of this work done through: 
out the state this year. Many counties are voting 
bond issues to take care of one-half of the expense 
of building roads in every section. The great scart 
ity of labor at the stone quarries is one big draw 
back which stone men find it hard to overcome. Rail 
roads are buying a large amount of slag and rubble 
stone is in good demand at present. 
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BUILDING SITUATION SATISFACTORY. 





tuilding operations throughout the country are satis- 
factory in volume from a rational viewpoint. The gen- 
eral impression among architects and contractors is that 
business is quiet; prospective work may not be specially 
insistent at this time. But the statistics show that, as 
compared with a year ago, there is only a moderate de- 
dine. February showed a decrease of 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with February last year. The March figures show 
the same shrinkage, as compared with March, 1916. But 
the totals for last month are over 50 per cent greater 
than for February, which is the normal trend, as the 
active building season approaches. 

Building permits, issued in 111 principal cities of the 
United States during March, as officially reported to the 
American Contractor, Chicago, total $79,284,262, as com- 
pared with $83,624,502 for March, 1916. The total num- 
ber of building permits issued was 23,406, compared with 
95,264 for March last year. 

It is noteworthy that a greater number of cities show 
gains than losses, 63 increasing over a year ago and 46 


decreasing, two holding stationary. The larger cities 
make the more unfavorable showing, which is no doubt 


explainable by the fact that in these cities a larger per- 
centage of the buildings are of steel construction and that 
because of the great scarcity it is almost impossible to 
obtain structural shapes. New York shows a compara- 
tive loss of 20 per cent; Philadelphia, 24 per eent; Bos- 
ton and vicinity, 30 per cent; St. Louis, 27 per cent; 
Pittsburgh, 31 per cent. Chicago neither gains nor 
loses. ‘There are some very notable gains, as will appear 
in the statement below: 
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ORDERS PLENTIFUL; SHIPMENTS SLOW. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 20.—Dealers in builders’ sup- 
plies are much less agitated over the declaration of war 
than most other men. They do not seriously consider 
that their business will be badly effected by the war 
seare. There is little doubt but that with the invest- 
ment markets considerably disorganized some building 

®projects will be passed up for this year. On the other 
hand, the assured continuance of great activity in the 
steel and munition plants in Tri-State territory for the 
next two years, as a result of the war policy of our gov- 
ernment, is going to make certain a very large amount 
of building of manufacturing plants and also homes in 
large numbers for workmen. 

Outside of the building situation retailers do not fear 
any serious results from the war, at least for some time. 
Railroad work, government work on the rivers, heavy 
construction work at the mills and street and road work 
are assured in large amounts for this year. teady funds 
were never more plentiful in Pittsburgh than at present. 
Rates for money are comparatively low and bond issues 


are being put through with much less trouble than in 
former years. All this means a better season for re- 
tailers in these larger lines. At present the chief com- 


plaint of dealers here is that they cannot get stock. The 
ear situation and embargoes have tied up all shipments 
badly the past few weeks and there is not a yard in the 
city which has anything like its normal supply of stock 
for this season. Demand in general is good. Some 
dealers have more than they can do. Laber and teams 
are both very hard to get. Prices on all kinds of build- 


ing material are advancing. Cement has gone up ten 
cents a barrel in the past few weeks. Fire brick are 
now quoted at $4 per 1,000 more than Jan. 1. Sewer 


pipe has made an advance and lime is ten cents a barrel 
more than two months ago. 

The Birmingham Supply Co., which does a big business 
in the South Hills, is closing out part of its stock. It 
reports only a fair amount of construction work now 
under way. 

The Houston Brothers Co, announces that it has lots 
of business, but cannot get its products shipped out from 
the plants. The greatest trouble is to get a freight 
movement from the East westward. trouble is 
found in getting cars at its Ohio plants for points East. 
The brick trade in general is picking up lively. The 
Houston company has lately made an addition to its big 
brick plant at Trafford City, Pa. All prices on city de- 
liveries, it announces, have been advanced by dealers all 
over the city on account of the scarcity of men and teams. 
The demand for sewer pipe is first-class, the main trouble 
being that it is hard to get shipments through. 

Miller & Coulson are as busy as can well be at their 
Ohio plants and also in Butler county, Pa. To get ship- 
ments is their chief trouble. Labor prices are at the high 
water mark. Demand is given as good as Jan. 1, and the 
company expects that there will be a big demand right 
along this spring. 

Heppenstall & Marquis report that prices are going up 
all along the line. Stocks in their own yards as well as 
other dealers’ are very small for this season and a little 
increase in demand would soon cause dealers here a lot 
of trouble to satisfy their contracting customers. 

The R. J. Munhall. Lumber Co., which has been for 
many years one of the leading retail concerns in this city, 
is vacating its leasehold at 2224 Sidney street, S. S. 

Governor Brumbaugh has approved a measure permit- 


Less 


ting the county commissioners of Allegheny county to 
build a tunnel through the South Hills and a subway. 


This opens up the way at once for Allegheny county to 
proceed with the construction of the second tunnel 
through the South Hills, contract for which was let nearly 
two years ago to Booth & Flinn, Ltd., of this city. 

The order of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker to 
raise the seven bridges over the Allegheny river in Pitts- 
burgh has caused a tremendous commotion in this city. 
Practically every business organization fought this proj- 
ect to the limit when it was formerly ordered. Secretary 
sakers’ final decision on the matter has aroused the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce and other organizations to 
determined effort to block all movement if possibl«. 
There is little chance, however, of their efforts being suc- 
cessful. Six of the bridges belong to Allegheny county 
and one to the Pennsylvania company. The raising of 
these bridges will involve a vast expenditure of money 
not only for making this improvement, but also for the 
regrading of streets and the reconstruction of the dis- 
trict affected. 

Building reports of last month 432 


shows permits 


granted amounting to $1,2:+,521. This compares with 
$251,535.in February of this year and $1,767,612 in 


March of last year. 





HEAVY DEMAND FOR BRICK IN BUFFALO. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 20.—Shale brick is selling at 
$11 a thousand, f. o. b. cars, Buffalo. The demand for 
common clay and shale brick will be heavy this sea- 
son. The local brick plants are handicapped, as usual, 
with a shortage of labor and cars. 


LABOR TROUBLES HANDICAP CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 20.—Chief development of vital 
interest to the building materials industry of northern 
Ohio, is the plan of the county prosecutor’s office to 
push to a finish the case against indicted union leaders, 
and the hearing from which is expected to be gleaned 
facts involving others. The whole is the outcome of the 
lockout by the Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
of union workmen employed on $20,000,000 building 
operations, on charges that working agreements had 
been broken. The men have been out of work now and 
building operations in most sections have ceased, since 
Mareh 1. The resumption of building activities is 
dependent upon the signing of an agreement, approved 
by the main union body, the Building Trades Council, 
and by the individual unions. The latter refuse to sign 
unless some additional improvements are made in the 
agreement, such as raising of wages and the like. Some 
of the unions have agreed to the contract as it stands 
now. 

Owing to the evil shipping conditions, congestion of 
ears being as prevalent as ever, building material men 
are sitting tight, and for the most part content them- 
selves with stocking up in warehouse. 





HIGH PRICES NO BAR TO ACTIVITY. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 20.—Buffalo’s industrial prog- 
ress is not likely to be retarded to any great extent 
this year on account of the war situation and the 
construction and building supply fields, despite handi- 
caps unknown in former years, are expected to make 
a good showing in-the next eight months. Many of 
the local plants turning out munition and other sup- 
plies for the government will be enlarged. Part of 
the $7,000,000, so often referred to in the Washington 
reports, will undoubtedly be spent in Buffalo for muni- 
tion and other requirements for the nation. Several 
plants not engaged in turning out war products promise 
to be busy and will have to be extended. 

People are being so well educated about the advance 
in price of all products this year that the high cost 
of building materials may not block improvements in 
Buffalo in 1917 as much as was first expected. The 
people have more money than ever before, and, during 
this present period of stress, will be disposed to spend 
it more for homes and other necessities than for 
luxuries. 


SAND SUPPLY LESS THawN DEMAND. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 20.—The sand boats are busy 
in Niagara river, now that the ice is gradually break- 
ing up, but the sand supply continues to be less than 
the demand. 

An announcement bearing on the local sand situa- 
tion has been made by the Public Service Commission. 
The commission ordered the New York Central to 
cancel its proposed rate of 47 cents per ton on 60,000 
pounds minimum carload lots of sand and gravel from 
North Tonawanda to Niagara Falls, and also its pres- 
ent rate of 32 cents per net ton on minimum carlead 
weights of 80,000 pounds and ordered put into effect 
on April 10 a rate of 42 cents per net ton on 60,000- 
pound car minimum weights. The road is further 
ordered to readjust its sand and gravel rates from 
North Tonawanda to other points in the Niagara 
frontier in accordance’ with the Niagara Falls rate 
established. This action was taken following the 
complaint of the Buffalo Produce Exchange, repre- 
senting the Frontier Sand and Gravel corporation 
and the Squaw Island Sand and Gravel corporation 
against the 47-cent rate proposed by the Central. It 
developed on the hearings that the River Sand Co. 
has docking facilities at Niagara Falls for the all-water 
carriage of this gravel, while the other corporations 
are unable to secure such dockage. 











BIRMINGHAM MAKES HEALTHY GAIN. 


Birmingham, Ala., April 18.—The building move- 
ment in Birmingham is getting a healthy impetus, 
according to the report of the building inspector for 
March. Exactly $235,783 was expended upon various 
buildings authorized by the 442 permits. This was a 
gain of nearly $50,000 over March of 1916, inasmuch 
as the estimated cost of work done during that month 
was only $188,426. 


CAR SHORTAGE HANDICAPS LOUISVILLE 
ACTIVITIES. 








Louisville, Ky., April 18.—Building su>ply manufac- 
turers’ and dealers of the Falls cities are going right 
ahead with their preparations for a busy season as though 
there were no war clouds of any kind in sight. At the 
present time there is a fairly active demand for build- 
ing materials of various kinds, lumber and mill work 
being so extremely active that it is figured that other 
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materials will show proportionate movement. At pres- 
ent dealers in building supplies—that is, the contractors 
and yard men out in the state—are buying all of the pine, 
cypress, millwork, etc., that they can get their hands on, 
supplies being hard to obtain oz account of the big car 
shortage throughout the South. 

Supply dealers are facing still further delays in mak- 
ing deliveries of building material in case the Govern- 
ment starts any large troop or army supply movements. 
For several weeks it has been almost impossible to ob- 
tain cars in which to make shipments out of Louisville, 
and the entire South is in the same shape, the condition 
being worse than it was last fall when the big car short- 
age hearing was held in Louisville. Brick, sand, gravel, 
and similar commodities are given no preference—in fact, 
ears for such supplies- being about the last supplied. For 
the past few weeks the L. & N. railroad company has 
maintained a virtual embargo against any of its box car 
equipment leaving its lines. Louisville shippers have 
taken the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but no results have been obtained as yet. 





ALL RECORDS BROKEN IN NEW YORK. 


New York, April 20.—The 1917 building season in 
the metropolitan territory opened with construction 
costs higher than they have been in years, in some 
instances certain commodities having broken all rec- 
ords. Nor is the end of the upward fluctuation in 
price lists in sight. In time of war one naturally looks 
for extraordinary conditions but the war of 1917 can- 
not be blamed entirely for the upward trend. Steadily 
for months past there has been a tendency to in- 
crease prices of everything -that goes into the con- 
struction of a building. 

The United States having entered the war, students of 
the building situation can conceive of no possible way of 
there being a decrease in prices of building materials 
unless of course there should be a tie-up in the building 
development of the country. Conservative business 
men can see no cause for alarm. Neither can they see 
any reason for expecting a reduction in prices of build- 
ing materials. 

Instead of a reduction it is pretty generally agreed 
that some commodities will go higher. Some, how- 
ever, are thought to have reached the peak for the 
present. It is argued that the chief factor being 
labor cost, and labor being unlikely to accept smaller 
Wages capital will be as unlikely to go back to the 
price standards prevailing before the war. This does 
not mean, of course, that there will not be readjust- 
ments, but it does begin to look as if it will be as profit- 
able to build now as after the war and that nothing can 
be gained by putting off construction indefinitely. 
Considering this, architects estimating new projects 
for owners find the difference in cost of basic ma- 
terials between ten and 100 per cent above the cost 
of a year ago. 

Below is an interesting comparison of prices at the 
beginning of the 1917 building season and a corre- 
sponding period of the 1916 season in the market of the 
world’s greatest city. In a few instances prices have 
advanced since this list was compiled but in no case 
has there been a reduction. 


1916 1917 

Asphaltum (tank cars) ...........--. $15.00 $21.00 
Brick— 

ROS SIRO B's sak Soca scene 8.50 10.00 

ae. ann an 9.00 10.50 

Second-hand, 1,500 load........... 3.75 5.00 
Cement— 

PUN ore Ricks Hw SSN GRR SOS 1.67 1.97 

ER. 645.5.59 60K eA Sane .90 1.00 
Gravel— 

Inch-and-a-half, per cu. yd....... .85 1.00 

Three-quarter inch, per cu. yd..... .80 1.25 
Hollow Tile— 

por Ae 2h <b rr 0.9625 0.0825 

eS Chie <b ¢ {a ea rs 0.042 0.064 
Pig Iron— 

ps ae ee ss ido ake e eck sawahdan 20.00 33.00 

Basic, Valley Furnace «i... ..0.00000% 17.75 30.00 

SEY COIR. kab kesawiewskaasaee 2.409¢ 3.409¢ 

Tank plates, New York....,........ 3.169¢ 5.169¢ 
Lime— 

NE 5 os kek dx can dian $1.55 to 1.60 1.85 

IER -cncie de aksbubuaeoak $1.15 to 1.37% 1.60 

REE cine chanesaiucne eas ee eae 8.50 11.00 

adgpbed Oil, raw, CGY... si6iaccic<s 78 -97 
Plaster— 

Srenon’ S Tintebitig, tON....6icisscceses 9.50 15.00 

Bipeks, 2 in Solid, 2G. Bb.....s scene -06 -0625 

BDONGH; SOUG, OG. TE. cccvcsevcece 16 -165 
Sand— 

Bereencd Cow BAY...0.sciccscccses .40 -50 
Stone— 

BAG Oth, CANOE IMG «55.0 05:0.6 5050 -90 1 

ee 1.00 1.20 
Trap Rock— 

a ae ae ee roar anenen oe ae 95 1.15 

RNS. ogee erin ia ows Gist ek Glee Ss new 85 1.25 
Slate— 

I a eee ee ee 4.10 4.50 

VOTIMONG, DOM GVOCN . .6scsiscicccsscce 3.00 4.90 
Steel— 

Beams and channels up to 15in.... 2.419¢ 4.10 ¢c 

ES eee 2.669¢ - 3.419¢ 

A A i a 2.30 c 3.00 c 

A . 2.30 ¢ 3.70 c 
Lumber— 

IONE si Soics sb x va seam sees 84.00 84.00 

No. 1 pine, 13—16x21%4............. 25.00 27.50 

Maple, clear, 2-in. face........... 44.00 51.00 

RD, OORT. sc astwehscvs cecpcasss BOO 33.00 


Ei See Oa. coat ncopeasannwbe 52.00 54.50 
Shingles, cypress, 6x18............. 8.75 8.75 
Shingles, cedar perfection.......... 4.32 4.82 
Siding, N. C. pine bevel No. 1...... 17.25 20.00 
Lath, East. spruce, 1% slab....... 3.75 4.25 





BUILDING BOOM IN MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 20.—Although the cost of build- 
ing throughout the entire state, and, in fact, all over the 
country, is ascending into the altitudes of living costs, 
construction activities in Milwaukee are holding up well, 
and fiom all indications of recent reports building in Mil- 
waukee in 1917 will supersede that of any preceding era. 

The prosperity of the nation seems to defy any prices 
that can be set on either commodity or operation, for, as 
the costs on building essentials have been rising from 
month to month, the building contracts have grown in 
number. 

Although building seems to proceed without signs of 
many deterrent factors, some specific projected pieces of 
construction have been left mere plans without prospects 
of development for some time to come. 

Building men of Antigo, Wis., anticipate a brisk builde 
ing season. Among the plans announced lately are a new 
sawmill for the Fish Lumber Co., a flour and feed mill for 
the Hirt Bros. Co., two new public garages for the Service 
Motor Co. and Othersall & Sorenson, besides many pri- 
vate dwellings. Because of the high cost of lumber it is 
expected that other building materials will be utilized in 
large quantities. 





BUFFALO FEARS CEMENT SHORTAGE. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 20.—The prevailing price of 
cement on future contracts is $2.36 a barrel in car- 
load lots and $2.70 a barrel, including sacks, delivered 
on the job. Considerable cement wilt be used in 
Buffalo this year and the demand may outstrip the 
supply. The Pierce-Arrow Co. will erect a four-story 
concrete factory at a cost of $100,000. 

In Dunkirk, N. Y., the common council will soon 
take action on the plan of City Engineer W. H. Shel- 
ton to inclose Hyde creek with a concrete culvert 
and shorten the course of the stream. It is estimated 
that the work would cost about $43,000. 





PROSPECTIVE CONSTRUCTION BOOM IN 
BUFFALO. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 18.—Mayor Fuhrmann, of Buf- 
falo, announces that upward of $50,000,000 may be spent 
by the city and railroads in developing the seawall 
and Hamburg turnpike property along the lake front. 
These contracts will begin provided certain submerged 
lands owned by the state and neded for the improve- 
ments may be obtained at a reasonable price. It is re- 
ported that the Pillsbury Flour Co. and large steel and 
other concerns will build plants along Niagara ‘river, 
between Buffalo and Tonawanda. 





DWELLINGS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


The building of large numbers of houses by manufac- 
turing concerns in Tri-State territory is one of the most 
encouraging facts of the situation this spring. The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has had plans prepared 
for 500 dwellings for its employes to be built in East 


Akron. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
is also arranging to build several hundred dwellings 
there. More than 200 houses will be built at Woodlawn, 


Pa., this year for employes of the Jones & Laughlin Co.’s 
$10,000,000 plant there. The Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co. is arranging to build fifty houses at one of its 
plants in western Pennsylvania. Other big industrial 
concerns in this district are practically forced to provide 
large numbers of houses for their employes for the reason 
that building projects have been very lax the past two 
years and the supply of houses is now far below the actual 
need. 





NEW YORK BUSY EUILDING ROADS. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 20.—An early spring has helped 
operations at the local quarries. Plenty of crushed 
stone will be required for good roads improvements 
in this territory. Thirty-five and a half miles of 
roads in this county are likely to be improved, be- 
ginning tuis season, at a cost o1 $10,000 a mile. The 
good roads committee of the Erie county supervisors 
has recommended these improvements. 





BUILDING BOOM ON IN TORONTO. 





Toronto, April 20.—Building permits continue to 
climb in Toronto. Those for the first three months of 
this year are three times the value of those for the 
corresponding period last year. The total for factories 
this year is $614,875 against $224,085 for the first quarter 
of last year. Warehouses are valued at $52,200. A long 
jump has been made in the smaller classes of buildings 
such as houses, stores and offices. To date this year 
the value is $182,300 as compared with only $7,500 for 
the first three months of 1916. 

In the industrial centers there is a demand for 
houses. In Welland the permits are four times what 
they were for the first three months last year, but 
there are no vacant buildings and houses are needed. 
In Windsor houses are going up at a very rapid rate. 
An outstanding feature of the construction is that the 
house foundations are in the majority of houses, of 
concrete blocks. A number of industrial buildings are 
also under way. 


——on 


SAN FRANCISCO MATERIALS MARKET FIRy 


San Francisco, Cal., April 18.—The easy accessibility 
of San Francisco by water has kept the material mar. 
kets better supplied than might have been expecteg 
during these times. Nearly all the building materials 
used here are shipped in by water, and prices haye 
been steadier here than at many other points owing 
to the ease of securing supplies. The scarcity ang 
extreme high price of structural steel has led to the 
use of reinforced concrete in all the less costly bugj. 
ness structures, though a number of high-class steg 
and brick buildings have also called for large quanti. 
ties of brick. Cement, sand and crushed rock are jp 
strong demand all the time and the plants supplying 
San Francisco are increasing their capacities right 
along. Prices are a little higher, but the advances arg 
not sufficient to seriously affect the demand. Brick, 
structural terra cotta, partition tile and other Clay 
products are very firm at former prices. The produce. 
tion of lime has kept pace with the demand, and js 
selling at the same prices as for the past four years, 





TEXAS SUPPLY MARKET BRISK. 


Wichita Falls, Tex., April 19.—‘‘Business is very 
brisk in this section of the country at this time, but 
we are doubtful if it is going to hold up on account of 
the United States entering into the war,”’ says I. J, 
Weatherford, secretary of the Wichita Builders’ Sup. 
ply Co. ‘‘However, we do not expect business to 
slack up for longer than a month to give people a 
chance to get their breath, and find out that this coun. 
try is not going to be invaded by a foreign army. 

“We had quite a fire in Wichita Falls a few days 
ago, but fortunately the high wind was from the 
South, and it did not have far to burn until it rap 
out of something to feed the flames. The next day we 
had a 60-mile wind out of the north and, had the 
fire happened the next day, the chances are it would 
have been as bad or worse than the Paris fire, as it 
would have cleaned out the business section of the 
town, as well as a large portion of the residence dis. 
trict. 

“The oil industry is quite an item in this country, 
and some of these days we are going to find gas around 
here, and then look out for Wichita Falls. If we could 
find plenty of gas as close to town as we are getting 
oil, Wichita Falls would grow to 100,000 within the next 
three years.”’ 





CONDITIONS IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man., April 15.—Business conditions in the 
building and allied industries were never so bright since 
1914 than they are today. Practically no building work 
of any account has been proceeded with since the out- 
break of the war, except it be in the nature of an indus- 
trial building here and there throughout the four west- 
tern provinces. There has been no general building 
which is looked for today by builders and _ building 
supply dealers all over the West. 

Already building permits at Winnipeg are far ahead 
of those of 1916. Permits for 64 buildings, totaling 
$157,000. were issued during last month. The two 
largest permits were for the Public Press Bldg., which 
will cost $100,000, and a new creamery plant which will 
cost $50,000. The total permits for 1917 amount to 
$238,350 as against $65,000 in 1916. 

Similarly at the Coast there is increased activity in 
the building trade. The total permits issued for last 
month were valued at $96,680 as against $79,969 in 1916, 
The total value of permits for 1917 is $125,825 as against 
$88,284 for 1916. This is for the city of Vancouver, B.C. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Co., of Winnipeg, an- 
nounce ,that it has decided to expend the sum of 
$500,000 on the construction of new elevators in the 
Province of Manitoba during the coming summer. This 
will stimulate the building supply business at country 
points. The country dealers report, however, that 
business has never been so bright as it is at present. 
Some dealers report that business is better than it has 
been for three years. The farmers are erecting neW 
houses, granaries. silos, etc., in large number, they 
having more money on their hands than they have had 
for many years. They are feeling the benefit of the 
magnificent $600,000,000 crop of 1916, and it is felt by 
the building and allied trades in increased business. 

At Winnipeg negotiations are under way for the 
establishment of a $1,000,000 paper mill. Plans are 
being prepared for the construction of a 50-ton mill to 
be erected by J. D. McArthur. The amount of power 
required will be from 1,500 to 3,000 horsepower. 

At Saskatoon, Sask., builders supply dealers report 
business as excellent. Building plans for 1917 are 
already being considered by many firms. The T. Eaton 
Co., of Winnipeg, is to erect a new warehouse costing 
$125,000. The building will be of reinforced concrete, 
five stories high. The Quaker Oats Co. will erect 4 
two story factory and warehouse, 165’ by 50’ on its 
site. The Ashdown Hardware Co. is preparing plans 
for the construction of a warehouse costing $5,00l. 
The Bank of British North America is contemplating 
erecting a magnificent bank building at Saskatoon 
this summer. 

At Calgary, Alta., the builder supply dealers report 
business in good shape. One dealer said that he had 
done more business the first three months of 1917 thal 
during the whole of 1916. Many elevators are to 
constructed throughout Alberta during this summer. 
The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has plans ready 
for the construction of numerous elevators which 
cost $350,000. Their capacity will be from 35,000 to 
65,000 bushels. Strong & Dowler will also erect 10 new 
elevators in this province this summer. 
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Unbroken Prosperity Is the Road Ahead 


The Necessity for Intelligent Organization and Co-operation Emphasized as Prime 


Factor for Business Success 


*By d. S. GAINES, Ohio Organizer for National Builders’ Supply Association. 


HE bank clearings of the larger cities of the 
T United States show that there has been no 
diminution in the volume of business that is being 
done. Are doing a great domestic business, and 
that there is no reason to fear a serious depression 
at the conclusion of the war. 

The deplorable conditions in which» France, as 
well as the remainder of Europe, will be after the 
war is shown by the statement that in one section 
of France alone, more than 400 factories have been 
utterly destroyed. These establishments have been 
denuded of machinery, tools, raw material and build- 
ing equipment. Restoration of these factories will 
unquestionably involve the use of American capital 
and probably of much American material. 

Inquiries received within the past week from 
Russia for steel products other than munitions of 
war show that that country is taking a forward look, 
ang the indication is plain that with the termination 
of the war, there will follow enormous demand for 
American material and supplies from the land of 
the Czar. ‘ 

Every condition points to continued prosperity. 
The great acreages of wheat already in the ground 
and the prospect of .unusually extensive spring 
planting, indicate that with proper weather condi- 
tions there will be a harvest in 1917 of unprece- 
dented proportions. Danger of inflation in all lines 
of industry appears to have been dispelled, and 
there will be years of unexampled prosperity after 
the war that will cause the present period to pale 
into insignificance. 

Competitors No Longer Enemies. 

It has not been many years since practically every 
business man considered his competitor his natural 
elemy—most competitors were not even on speaking 
terms. Conditions may not be all that could be 
desired yet, but the fact that most of you gentlemen 
here are competitors and are willing to gather in 
this Convention is evidence that some great force 
for good has been exerted in West Virginia that 
is helping to overcome this antagonism, and an 
aalysis will show that force to be organization. 
I feel sure that a large measure of the credit 
belongs to this splendid organization. 

The subject ‘‘Building Business Through Organ- 
ation’’ is an axiom—as much so as the fact that 
astraight line is the shortest distance between two 
points. You cannot build business nor a house nor 
aything else except through organization. The 
organization that I know the most about and am 
the best qualified to discuss is called a trade asso- 
dation. ‘Trade associations are thought of by the 
average business man as something that he ought 
to belong to—but don’t—because he don’t see what 
it does for him-—or if he belongs, he attends a con- 
vention once a year. 

When he gets back home and finishes telling his 
pals what a wonderful time he had, he promptly 
forgets about the association until they have another 
big party. 

That kind of an association, gentlemen, was a 
passing phase of our industrial development. 





Association a Business Machine. 

The trade association of today is recognized as a 
business machine developed to the nth power of 
tficiency, is managed by a trained expert who 
knows how to use the power of concerted action 
sanely and safely for the benefit of the members 
and it pays the member greater returns than evan 
possibly be secured through any other investment 
in his business. In other words, the dues paid in 
ai efficient trade association are an investment and 
hot an expense. 

The government of the United States has recently, 
for the first time in its history, recognized the value 





*Address delivered before convention of 
West Virginia Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 


of these associations, although Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Belgium and other foreign nations 
have for many years not only recognized trade 
organizations, but in some instances made their 
administration subject to governmental control. 

I feel that you will be interested in hearing what 
Mr. Edwin H. Hurley, chairman of the federal trade 
commission, had to say in regard to the govern- 
ment’s attitude towards associations in his speech 
delivered at the spring meeting of the Portland 
Cement Association in Chicago on May 10 of last 
year. He said: 

‘“*‘Many of the economic questions before the 
American manufacturer today are not so serious 
or so complicated that they cannot be worked out 
on a sound, practical basis. Within a reasonable 
length of time, government and business will un- 
doubtedly reach a better understanding, and both 
recognize that in order to do big things they must 
have the same object in view and have confidence 
in each other. I believe these conditions are being 
realized today, and if codperation continues, the 
problems will be easy to solve and will make the 
effort worth while. 

Information Scarce. 

‘‘The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how 
anxious it is to be helpful to those laboring under 
these industrial disadvantages, is confronted at 
the outset with a lack of adequate information 
regarding industry. 

‘‘With all the attention that has been given to 
business the past fifteen years, it is a remarkable 
fact that today there are no comprehensive data 
available, no constructive material at hand to fur- 
nish to a manufacturer, merchant or trade associa- 
tion desiring to improve the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in its industry. 

Must Have Facts. 


‘‘In order to codperate intelligently with the 
manufacturers and merchants of the country, the 
Federal Trade Commission must have the facts 
about industry. With this thought in mind, we re- 
cently submitted the manufacturers of the country 
a form asking them to answer a few questions in 
regard to their business. Take the cement business 
for example. We hope to show for this industry the 
aggregate capital stock of all the cement manu- 
facturers in the United States, the bonded and other 
indebtedness, the accumulated surplus or the earn- 
ings invested in the business, the net sales and the 
net profits. We will also show in the aggregate the 
depreciation charged off and the losses from bad 
debts. The amount of depreciation charged off 
will indicate in a measure whether this important 
item is being treated in a practical way. 

‘‘These figures, when compiled, will show 
whether or not  the- industry is in a _ good 
condition. If the money invested in the _ busi- 
ness is not yielding a fair return, the in- 
dustry is not very healthy. It may be 
caused by over-production and unremunerative 
prices, or it may be that the business is not being 
as efficiently conducted as it should be. 

‘<Tf after having these facts before us, we find 
that the cement industry requires further attention, 
and should desire our co-operation, we will be able 
to diseuss intelligently with cement manufacturers 
or the Cement Manufacturers’ Association, reme- 
dies that may be helpful. 

State Divided Into Districts. 


‘As you have been told, I am connected with 
the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association. We are try- 
ing to make that association one of these efficient 
business machines. The state has been cut into 
thirty districts, each district including frem twenty 
to seventy-five dealers in building materials—and 
small enough in area that the members can meet 
once each month. Each distsict has its own chair- 
man and secretary through whom the central office 


at Columbus keeps in constant touch with loca 
conditions in the district. What we purpose doing, 
see O. B. S. A. rules. 

No Price Agreements. 

‘“We do not allow our members to make any 
agreements or arrangements as to the prices of any 
commodities. It is not necessary because through 
studying the cost of handling material, each dealer 
soon knows what margin he is compelled to add 
to secure a profit, and these margins are about the 
same because the dealers are all working under the 
same conditions. My experience shows that where 
any commodity has been sold too cheap, to net a 
profit, the act was committed either through ig- 
norance or malice neither of which have any place 
or standing in business. 

‘*And so we come to the matter of prices, and 
upon the prices you make upon the products, de- 
pends your success or failure—that and collecting 
your money. You must stop and consider during 
the white heat of competition that there is no 
honor nor glory in securing a good order unless. 
the price is right—and you get the check. 

‘*TIt is a fact well understood among business 
men that the general demoralization in a large num- 
ber of industries has been caused by firms who eut 
prices, not knowing what their goods actually cost 
to manufacture. The cost of selling also, which is 
equally important, is almost wholly lost sight of. 
Are the officers of the companies who are cutting 
prices right and left, irrespective of their costs, 
fair to their customers, stockholders, or competi- 
tors? 

Quality and Service. 

‘*Quality and service are becoming greater fac- 
tors in the field of merchandise. Long after the 
price of a product is forgotten the quality of that 
product is remembered. 

‘*A manufacturer who does not know with a 
close degree of accuracy what it costs him to pro- 
duce the defferent articles he manufactures, and 
what it costs him to sell them, is not in a position 
to meet competition intelligently, and invites busi- 
ness disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough 
cost accounting systems, which they recognize as 
necessary in order to give them the information 
essential to successful management. On the other 
hand, the number of small manufacturers who 
have no adequate cost or accounting system, and 
who price their goods arbitrarily, is amazing. 

Proper Accounting. 


‘*Proper accounting for the smaller manufac- 
turers is most essential. It is necessary for his 
success that he knows on what particular article he 
is making a fair profit and on what he is making 
only a narrow margin of profit or losing money. If 
he has this information he can concentrate on the 
manufacture and sale of the produet on which the 
profits are satisfactory. 

““Whole industries, in many instances, are suffer- 
ing from a lack of intelligent knowledge of cost. 

Encourage Associations. 

‘*Trade associations should not only be encour- 
aged to increase their membership, but should be 
furnished by the government with complete statis- 
tics in their particular line and be assisted in 
every way to develop and stabilize the industry 
which they represent. 

‘*Gentlemen in Ohio are simply following this 
up. It is the idea of our. association to give the 
most of our time this coming year to the work of 
standardizing the cost systems of the building mate- 
rial dealers in the State of Ohio. We have the 
assistance and co-operation of practically every 
manufacturer in our trade in the United States 
because they realize that prosperous dealers. mean 
sound eredits and we are going into this work 
with a song in our heart confident of success. 

* 
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Delivering the Goods at a Profit—Charge for Service 


HERE are two sides to every business trans- 
t action, and two sides to every business en- 
terprise. One affects the man engaged in busi- 
ness; the other pertains to the individual using 
that business to attain his desired ends. Usually 
this is referred to as the purchase of a commodity. 
In the building material business, however, it is 
service rather than a commodity that is sold. In 
this respect the sale of building materials is rather 
peculiar. The reason for this is traceable to the 
fact that the prices which retailers pay are well 
known to the consuming trade and, for this reason, 
are virtually fixed for the dealer. 

A logical profit is due anyone engaged in busi- 
ness, but the expense attached to the handling and 
sale of building materials is so great that if the 
retailer simply added this onto the price he must 
pay the manufacturer, the impression is created that 
his percentage of profit is exceptionally high. 
Little or no thought is given by the consuming 
trade to the fact that the materials must be un- 
loaded from ihe car to the warehouse, stocked in 
that place, reloaded to the wagons, carried to the 
job, and again unloaded to the ground. All this 
work takes time and a heavy investment of ware- 
house facilities and delivering equipment. At pres- 
ent prices of horses, wagons, motor trucks and 
labor, every delivery of this kind runs into big 
money. No one realizes this more than the retailer. 
It is for this reason that he figures close and, then, 
in addition, shaves his profit before stipulating his 
price to the purchaser. It is largely due to this 
series of circumstances that building material 
dealers can conduct business the year around and 
find themselves at the end of the year with less 
money than when they started. 

There is another phase of the bus ness that must 
be taken into consideration—competitive conditions. 
In practically every market the great aim of each 
dealer is to excel in the volume of business han- 
dled. Retailers have been known to brag about 
the great tonnage which they handle and the man- 
ner in which they are prepared to take care of this 
tonnage. In fact, they would much rather state 
that they have sold ten, twenty or fifty thousand 
barrels of cement than to mention the amount of 
money they have actually earned as the result of 
twelve months’ business. We are all vain and like 
to think well of ourselves, but I am afraid that this 
bump of vanity, as a phrenologist would eall it, is de- 
veloped to a greater degree among building material 
dealers than any other class of business men. They 
refer to the big jobs of their community with pride 
when they say, ‘‘I furnished the cement, brick, 
plaster and woodwork that went into this job.’’ 
You might just as well pierce the average dealer 
who makes a statement of this kind with a very 
sharp sword as to ask him, ‘‘What profit did it 
net you’’ 

There is only one way in which the goods may 
be delivered at a profit. That is to charge the profit 
in every instance. Why should a commodity such 
as that in which we are engaged in selling be 
handled for the pleasure of it? It is true that we 
are public benefactors and help to build commu- 
nities, but inasmuch as we are not managing the 
charitable institutions of our various municipalities, 
we should be amply repaid for our services. 

Since we are engaged in the business of selling 
service, let us see to it that we charge for this 
service a price commensurate with the work per- 
formed. In order to do this, we must know what 
it costs us to do business. When your driver deliv- 
ers a thousand feet of lumber or twenty bundles 
of shingles or forty sacks of cement, the costs of 
performing that service do not lie only in the 
expense of the motor truck and driver. You must 
figure that in order to taxe these commodities from 
your warehouse or yard, you at one time had to 
place them there. You also had to keep them there 
in order to have them when called for. It re- 
quired the services of at least a couple of men to 
load the wagon or truck, and possibly you sent 
a helper along to unload at the job. There are 
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many little items which enter into the cost of deliv- 
ering a load of building materials. Each of these 
should be figured, not into the various loads, but on 
the basis of units in which these commodities are 
sold. As, for instance, if you sell siding by the 
thousand feet, your charges should be on the thou- 
sand foot basis. If you sell lime by the barrel, 
your charge should be on the barrel basis. Plaster 
is usually sold by the ton and, accordingly, the 
charge should be on the ton basis. Portland cement 
is sold in some communities by the bag, but gen- 
erally by the barrel. Therefore, all charges per- 
taining to the handling, sale and delivery of this 
commodity should be charged on the barrel basis. 

I wonder how you have taken your 
figures for any given period, say a week, a month 
or a year, and have figured just what it costs vou 
to deliver a barrel of cement. You will no doubt 
be surprised to learn that in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the building material business,is pos- 
sibly conducted with more labor-saving machinery, 
better warehouse facilities, delivery equipment and 
possibly more efficient help than in most commu- 
nities, it costs an average of forty-nine cents to 
deliver a barrel of cement. 

At two recent meetings of building material deal- 
ers of Cleveland a thorough discussion of cost 
accounting brought out some very interesting fig- 
ures. Those who attended these meetings say they 
would not have missed them for the price of a 
year’s dues in the local association. 

With figures prepared by Earl Ross, of the Cuya- 
hoga Builders’ Supply Co., as a basis, eleven other 
members submitted cost percentages as applied to 
eight commodities previous to Jan. 1, 1916. These 
figures were tabulated to arrive at averages that 
may safely be considered representative of the 
conditions in Cleveland, both of ‘‘small’’ and 
‘“big’’ dealers. 

Here is a table of figures in which appear two 
columns. The first contains the results of Mr. 
Ross’s investigation of his own company’s costs; 
the second the average of eleven other dealers, 
ranging from one to ten-yard plants. I mention 
both because there is a slight variation between 
those of the one concern and the average of the 
eleven concerns, with a slight reduction in favor 
of the first named. 

I will call attention to the various items to be 
charged in connection with a few of the more 
popular commodities, such as cement, plaster and 
bulk lime. The complete table was printed in the 
May 22, 1916, issue of Rock PropucTS AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

In the sale of a barrel of Portland cement it is 
found that there are eight items to be figured, 
namely: 

Unloading and yard labor. 

Cartage. 

Poor accounts. 

Interest. 

Shrinkage. 

Overhead. 

Unproduetive expense. 

Taxes. 

The figures in connection with the sale of cement, 
plaster and lime are: 


many of 


Cement, Barrel. 


Ross Average 
Unloading and yard labor............. .035 .042 
PNR Ges sewn vageek 6 6d Ss de Saale 16 16 
ee ere eer O1 O01 
ep er eo .015 015 
ee OS See eee re -O1 O01 
Ae jn. SERGE ne eae ee eee a 14 14 
Unproductive expense, 3%.........+0- .06 .06 
DO ak Ses k sik ste Re Bee cee aa Gis .04 .04 
TOE) iv n.6s swe ew Eas Reese deme sence AT 49 
Plaster, Ton. 
Unloading and yard labor............ .225 .23 
NO ak 8 4.6. 45:09 95 ON cde s Ose se .75 78 
a a SRC Ee ee ere .038 .038 
a a ra ee rere .056 056 
rey ee eee .038 .038 
bate, eo OO RT OTe 525 525 
Unproductive expense, 3%........... . wae 22 
Dincoumt @ilerential. «0.5: cciceecesccc .030 .030 
BE isd FRR OTe ween beeen 1.892 1,913 


Bulk Lime, Bushel. 





Unloading and yard labor............ .015 016 
MANONINO. Giclees cae. Re eine ep eee Se aeons .050 059 
Poor accounts, 44%. .cwceiscccccccecs .002 002 
TRUBEONS,. Fe FO ks 006 ce ilies Seesaleonwee 903 008 
RS, | OS aa. k 616 0 wewle bee Oa.w's Meck ice 8 004 004 
WRONG 0G vara iis Side as neds cckuees . 028 028 
Unproductive expense, 3%........-.-. 012 O12 
Discount differential. .....% .ccccccccecs .003 -003 
TL. hk bats ae we cds sae wacerele we Ba iy -132 

In like manner the table shows that it costs 


from $4.29 to $4.89 to handle a thousand brick; 
from $1.035 to $1.04 to handle a yard of stone, 
and from $0.985 to $1.02 to handle a yard of sand, 

For the purpose of satisfying myself that condi- 
tions are somewhat similar in all parts of the coun. 
try, I inquired last week on a trip through Wiscon- 
sin of the cost of handling a barrel of cement in 
four different cities. Milwaukee, a large city, 
showed an average cost of thirty-four cents per 
barrel. Oshkosh, a city using about 50,000 barrels 
a vear, showed a cost of thirty-five cents per barrel, 
Green Bay, which is a trifle smaller than Oshkosh, 
showed a cost expense of 31.5 cents per barrel, 
Appleton, which is considered a small city, and in 
which many made in connection with 
other commodities, could not give accurate figures, 
but one of the most progressive dealers in town 
states that he had figured his costs in connection 
with the hauling of coal and wood and, while he 
admitted he had eliminated such charges as interest, 
overhead and unproductive expense, his costs were 
twenty-one per cent. 

I have dwelt particularly on cement because this 
commodity seems to be the one most perplexing to 
building material dealers. I am positive from the 
investigations that I have made that retailers are 
not charging enough to their original costs to per- 
mit them to pay for their handling expense. In all 
of these figures not once has profit been mentioned. 
The present price of Portland cement in this terri- 
tory is $1.45 at the mill. Add to this a freight rate 
of thirty cents and a handling cost of forty-nine 
cents and you will have $2.24. Add to this 5 per 
cent, or 11.2 cents, for profit, and your price to 
the consuming trade should be $2.35 plus. 

Gentlemen! Unless you are getting a price sim- 
ilar to this for each barrel of cement sold through 
the warehouse, and unless you are adding the eor- 
rect amount of costs to each of the various com- 
modities you sell, you cannot deliver the goods at 
a profit. 

The question assigned me to talk upon is broad. 
I could add to my remarks experiences of motor 
truck users, and enumerate instances in which cor- 
rect and incorrect sizes of trucks are being used, the 
folly of using trucks where single-horse wagons 
would do, and carry the argument through to the 
utter foolishness of delivering materials to the see- 
ond and third story of buildings. 

Let me, however, leave with you this one thought, 
study your costs, include them in your resale price, 
together with a fair margin of profit, and you will 
then be delivering your goods with pleasure to 
yourself, satisfaction to your customer, and the 
bookkeeper will be enabled to hand you a statement 
at the end of each month that will bring a smile 
to. your face and a song to your heart. 


sales are 





BREVITIES OF THE RETAILER. 


The Home Lumber Co., building materials, 
Kewaskum, Wis., has enlarged its office space and 
acquired a big motor truck for the handling of heavy 
materials. 

The Whitnall Coal & Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

The! Barker Lumber and Fuel Co., Watertows, 
Wis., has purchased the lumber and building mate 
rial yards of the Washburn Lumber Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. 

The Anderson Retail Lumber Co., with yards at 
Copas, South Stillwater, and Wanderoos, Minn., pur- 
chased the lumber and supply yard of Nels Simonson, 
the O’Reilly company at Dresser Junction, Taylor 
Falls, Osceola, and Nye, Wis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





NEW dress with a dash of red will be the garb of ROCK PRODUCTS 
AND BUILDING MATERIALS hereafter, and that you may know 
your old friend with the new attire we give you this peep now. 


€ Commencing with the next issue, May 7, this journal will be of the stand- . 
ard size, 9 in. x 12 in. over all, as shown here, and 7 in. x 10 in. type page. The 
title will be printed in red and black and the cover will be a superior coated 
white stock. 


@ It was stated in the last issue that numerous plans were under way for the 
future, all founded on the idea of service to the reader and advertiser. The 
first to make its appearance is the standard size, the white cover and the new 
red lettering of the title. 


@ The standard size journal has been requested repeatedly in the past by 
both readers and advertisers, as more easily handled, referred to, bound and 
filed, and cuts and plates can be made to fit all journals of standard size. 


@ The standard size makes for econo;ny and service to both readers and ad- 
vertisers; that is why the majority of the leading trade and technical jour- 
nals are standard size. 


@ Remember, May 7, the next issue, will be of standard size. There will be 
other changes, with valuable, interesting articles and pictures, that we believe 
you will approve because of their worth and service to the entire trade and 
industry. 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


TRADEPRESS 
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Sell the Complete Line of Best Products— 


known ‘for the service back‘of them; their quality and completeness. The demand created by consistent and extensive adver- 
tising warrants a ready sale. Our exceptionally large stocks enable us to furnish all materials promptly 
and eliminates dissatisfaction encountered when deliveries are uncertain. 


HY-RIB and RIB-LATH 


come in a complete assortment including—HY-RIB in four 12” and hollow studs in various sizes. 


depths from 3%” to 114”. Each in various gauges. STEEL CORNER BEADS for the protection of plastered 
RIB LATH, a most economical lath in three types and _ corners, in four types. 

various gauges. METAL BASE SCREEDS for use between cement base 
DIAMOND LATH, in two types and various gauges. and plaster are supplied in three types. 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL Studs include channels from INSERTS for use in concrete slabs, beams or columns, for 
y 34,” to 2” in size, studs with prongs from 2” to attaching fixtures, etc., are furnished in three types. ' 


4 ee WRITE FOR CATALOGS, SUGGESTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
uildingN 


‘Gay TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. v.tiesiti!'duo 
WY Representatives in Principal Cities gx 5 
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Kahn pressed 


RIB LATE — - steel channel 

Channels sig ; pis hc, Ba studs, 3, 4, 
without x j 5, 6 inches; 
prongs, %, m : ’ also 2 inches 
1, 1%, 2 \ without 
inches. a ee : turned flange 


IT’S THE STRENGTH OF 
Detroit Diamond Lath in four gauges. THE RIBS THAT COUNTS Beaded Plate Rib Lath permits two-coat work instead of three 
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Glutrin Road-Binde 


A liquid, but not an oil nor a tar. No 
heating. Can be discharged from any 
ordinary sprinkling cart. 








GLUTRIN 


Remember 


All producers of stone, slag or gravel should 
positively advocate the use of GLUTRIN 
ROAD-BINDER in the construction of maca- 
dam roads, because it supplies all the lacking 
essentials to make perfect road efficiency in 
the cheapest and most satisfactory way. 
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Boulevard between Pleasantville and Atlantic City, New Jersey. Five miles long. 60 feet 
wide. Gravel with Glutrin Binder. Five years old. 


Full information on request 


The Glutrin Paving Company 


Hartman Building Columbus, Ohio 
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S-A MFG.CO. 


no Tore 


Every locality and every market present special problems, and the design of the plant must 
take into account the character of the gravel, the “‘lay’’ of the land, railroa’ facilities and 
freight rates, sizes demanded by the market, future demands, etc. The local conditions of 
the above illustrated plant were met in the following manner: 

Material is delivered to this plant by the Fountain River, the normal flow of which fills the 
excavations made by a self-contained drag line excavator. It is, consequently, possible here 
to operate this plant with no connecting link between the excavator and the belt conveyor. 
On account of the excess of fines secured in this way, the screen arrangement provides one 
initial Gilbert Screen serving two secondary Gilberts, each of these serving an “S-A”’ Settling 
Tank. The main belt conveyor is 20 inches wide by 209 feet centers, equipped with Unit 
Carriers, and an “S-A’”’ Gravity Take-up. 

Surplus storage is arranged for by chuting from the screen to piles and reclaiming to cars 
by an “S-A” Belt Conveyor. 





We design and manufacture conveying machinery for rock crushing 
plants, gravel washing plants, storage systems, etc. Also screening 
and transmission equipment, elevators, gates, feeders, carpullers, 
hoists, ete. 





To the Man Considering the Erection of a 


Gravel 


Washing Plant 


* Your business judgment tells you the necessity of 
applying expert judgment — backed by experience — to 
this proposition. If one concern had been identified 
with the washed gravel industry for over thirteen years, 
and had a record of having designed and equipped over 
300 commercially successful plants, wouldn’t you like to 
have that concern investigate your proposition and de- 
sign the plant to meet the special conditions of your lo- 

cation and market? We are that concern, and we fur- 
thermore maintain an engineering organization to give 
just that service to our customers. 


Correspondence invited. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


50 Church Street...... New York City, N. Y. 951 1st Nat. Bank Bldg........ Chicago,-Tll 
H. W. Oliver Bldg......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 824 Dime Bank Bldg......... Detroit, Mich. 
TO BET Wetethee kc ccciccesecns Boston, Mass. 412 E. Third Street....... Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist National Bank Bldg. .Huntington, W. Va. SIO Bier TAB e cc ccccccseses Toronto, Canada 
803 Federal Reserve Bldg....St. Louis, Mo. 1230 16th Street............+- Denver, Colo. 


503 Dooly Block.......Salt Lake City, Utah 











How You Can Make More Money 


‘ By selling more cement, lime, stone, gravel, lumber and other materials. 
By getting new business and by cutting operating and selling expenses. 
The Atlas “dealer helps” will help you get this business. 


“What are Atlas ‘dealer helps’?” 


(1) Practical plans, including books and letters, to interest farmers, home builders, manufacturers, road 
commissioners, tax payers in general, contractors, architects, engineers. 

(2) Free information for your customers on construction problems. 

(3) Tested methods for increasing your sales of lumber and coal. 

(4) Ideas on yard and warehouse layout that reduce the cost of handling materials. 

(5) Advertising helps—text matter and electrotypes for newspaper advertisements, signs, blotters, fold- 
ers, pamphlets, jingles, moving-picture slides, business stationery, etc. 


(6) Other special service for your individual needs. 
“How do you get them?”— Send the coupon below for full information. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
St. Louis 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 




















” PORTLAND 


ATLAS 


._ CEMENT 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn ne 2 Bank Bldg., pen 


tion, your suggestions for increasing sales, etc. 
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DOUBLE-STITCHED BELTING 


is made to meet every condition and for every type of con- 
veyor and elevator. Economical, strong, reliable, these 
belts outlast all others. . The tightly woven duck of enor- 
mous tensile strength reinforced by inner-stitching results 
in the utmost stability. 























_ “Rexall” on your conveyor or elevator means a | 
| big saving of money and trouble and increased | 
length of service. Write or wire for samples. 





IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 4 


Lincoln and Kinzie Streets 
CHICAGO 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


525 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
423 Yeon Blidg., Portland, Ore. 



































Hercules (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 
S AY Back of every HERCULES (Red Strand) 


Wire Rope is a large modern factory, directed 


W by experienced engineering and manufacturing 
| C C A P E E ! departments, and operated by skilled work- 
- men. 





Stood the 
It Has We make a study of Wire Rope working 
Test of Time conditions, and are at all times glad to con- 


fer with you regarding your problems along 
this line. 
WRITE US 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York Rubber Co. even St beta, U8. A. oa 


(INC. 1851) Salt Lake City San Francisco 


N. Y. CITY, N. Y., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rochester Yards Designed for Economy in Operating 

















MANDERY OFFICE AND YARDS OF THE AMERICAN CLAY AND CEMENT 


N Wednesday afternoon of the recent conven- 
4 of the New York State Builders’ Supply 
Association, held at Rochester on March 20, 21 and 
22, chartered street cars were had for conveying 
the association body to the Mandery and 
office of the American Clay & Cement Corporation. 


vards 
The Mandery yards designed to 
give rapid and efficient distribution for the city of 
Rochester and nearby shipping points for less than 
ear-lots of building materials. The railroad enters 
the yard at one side and switches spread out like the 
fingers of a hand, giving loading and unloading serv- 
ice to the various warehouses located between them. 
These tracks communicate with all steam railroads 
entering Rochester, so that cars received from any 
point can be loaded or unloaded at the warehouses. 
This arrangement saves shipping costs and delay in 
receiving and dispatching materials. The various 
warehouses, which are of triangular shape, are each 
devoted to a particular group of building supplies, 
one entirely for specialties—fireproofing materials and 
the like in all these varieties. 


were especially 


Another to cements, 
plasters and similar products, and another to orna- 





mental brick, sand, ete., while tile coping and other 
bulky products are piled in the open. 

The office building is of the latest design, con- 
structed to show the possibilities, in a great variety, 
of ornamental brick, tile and block. It serves as an 
object lesson to builders and architects, who often 
bring their clients to show them how the materials 
look in a building. A fleet of eight G. M. C. motor 
trucks is housed in an ample garage with machine 
shop and paint room, so that each truck can be kept 
up to highest efficiency at all times. Horse-drawn 
trucks are also provided for special work. The 
order and delivery systems have been worked out 
with sole idea of giving immediate service. Incom- 
ing orders are made in duplicate and go at once to 
compartments representing sections of the city or 
out of town district in which they are located. The 
designation of the materials and weights are a part 
of the entry. This enables the office to make up 
truck load lots going in the same direction with de- 
livery slips to be signed on the job for each lot. The 
driver prepares his load from his delivery order book 
under the direction of the yard foreman. The signed 
delivery slip is returned by the driver to the office 





CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


and serves as a confirmation of the invoice. Four 
regular deliveries are made in the city daily with 
special deliveries between to cover emergencies. 
The Mandery yards are one of the four yards of the 
company located in Rochester from which deliveries 
are promptly made. 

This trip and inspection tour was exceedingly in- 
teresting and one that every dealer should carefully 
note. Economy and cost of loading and unloading 
materials is a vital question today, and the system 
in the Mandery yards is one that has commanded 
favorable comment all over the country. This com- 
pany and its president, John Maher, are advoeates of 
co-operation and careful filling of builders’ orders 
is a ereed by which they live. 

This corporation has given careful thought and 
attention to the layout of this yard. It was built 
and installed for the purpose of increasing profits 
and decreasing costs, and materially assisting and 
aiding that one vital requisite necessary to the main- 
tenance of any building material industry—service. 

We heartily commend the American Clay & Ce- 
ment Corporation on the wonderful system employed 
at the Mandery yards. 








MATERIAL MEN BACK LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Building material men handling all classifica- 
tions of building material are warm backers of the 
building and loan associations operating in Ken- 
tucky, claiming that these bodies have done a great 
amount of good through enabling people of limited 
means or rather limited ready cash to erect homes. 
Therefore the supply manufacturers and dealers 
have been behind a movement to secure fair taxa- 
tion for the loan companies in connection with the 
present work of the state Legislature in enacting 
a new taxation law, under which in the future a 
taxation commission will handle all tax matters in 
the state. It was at first feared that the building 
and loan companies would be taxed on their loans, 
which would have resulted in double taxation, as 
they are already paying taxes on money invested 
in property. However, so far the new laws have 
been framed so as to take care of the companies. 





MINNEAPOLIS’ NEW HOUSING CODE. 


Citizens of Minneapolis see in the new housing 
code just passed by the Minnesota legislature, com- 
bined with the new building code last year, ample 
assurance of sanitation and fire safety as well as a 
protection against slums. The code was based orig- 


inally on a so-called model framework prepared by 
Lawrence Veiller, America’s foremost housing ex- 
pert, then adapted to the needs of Minneapolis by 
a committee of the Civic and Commerce Association 
composed of an architect, a builder and a lawyer. 
It has since been rewritten many times. In its pres- 
ent form it represents the best Wisdom of commit- 
tees from the Minneapolis Real Estate Board, Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Minnesota Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly, the Inspector of Buildings and the Com- 
missioner of Health, in addition to the committee 
of the Civie and Commerce Association. 

‘«The housing code,’’ said Edwin H. Brown, chair- 
man of the Civic and Commerce Association commit- 
tee, ‘‘will place Minneapolis in the forefront of 
American cities in insuring adequate light and ven- 
tilation, decent sanitary conveniences, reasonable 
protection in respect to safety and fire prevention 
and proper privacy for every family within our 
borders. ’’ 





FREIGHT CONGESTION AND BUILDING. 


Not until there are adverse conditions in freight 
transportation facilities, such as have now main- 
tained for a lengthy period, is it fully realized to 
what an extent the building trades are dependent 





upon the railroads of the country for assistance in 
the proper conduct of their business. Practically 
all lines of building endeavor experience this de- 
pendence, naturally some more than others, but 
most all trades feel the effects to some degree and 
generally suffer in consequence. 

Modern building construction is far from being 
the comparatively simple matter that it was one 
hundred or even fifty years ago. In those days the 
materials used in construction consisted for the 
most part of brick, stone, timber and lumber, all 
of which were obtained locally or within easy haul- 
ing distance of the operation in which they were to 
be used. Steel products and numerous other ele- 
ments now essential for the construction and deco- 
ration of buiidings were not used in any but the 
most pretentious structures. 


The architecture of the country was elemental and 
construction followed the lines of least resistance. 
Now all parts of our own country and many foreign 
nations contribute their products for the erection 
of practically all classes of structures, and these 
commodities have to be shipped from distant points 
in sufficient time to reach the operation as required. 
The transportation of these materials and supplies 
becomes the function of the railroads of the country, 
and that function is one of extreme importance te 
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the building interests. When the shipping facilities 
are interrupted on freight lines congested by em- 
bargoes or other circumstances building construc- 
tion will be retarded as a consequence, if not alto- 
gether held up for a period pending the arrival of 
the necessary elements of construction. 

Increased building costs can also be attributed 
to a limited extent to adverse freight transporta- 
tion conditions. Commodity prices are for the most 
part regulated according to the ratio of stocks on 
hand or available supply, and the demand. When 
these stocks are limited and the supply curtailed for 
any reason whatsoever commodity prices naturally 
advance as the demand increases in intensity. With 
traffic conditions normal and freight coming through 
on time the market for building materials and sup- 
plies generally experiences but little difficulty in 
obtaining adequate quantities of all types of struc- 
tural commodities sufficient to keep ahead of the 
demand. As soon as the transportation facilities 
are interrupted even for a short time the local mar- 
ket feels the effect almost immediately on account 
of the immense amounts of materials consumed in 
this territory every week. 

Recently the building operations in the Metropol- 
itan territory have been materially slowed up and 
one of the causes said to be responsible is the ex- 
treme difficulty in obtaining structural materials 
that are shipped from distant points. The building 
trades, as a whole, are closely following the plans 
for the reorganization of the freight traffic of the 
country, feeling that as soon as this situation is 
adjusted one of the important reasons for the appar- 
ent lull in the trade will have been removed, and 
that building conditions will naturally improve.— 
Record and Guide, New York. 





THE FEAR THOUGHT IN SALES. 





In a most instructive talk recently delivered be- 
fore the Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, 
B. J. Munchweiler, sales expert, told how selling 
efficiency could be increased. 

Mr. Munchweiler said that while there were no 
set and dried rules for the teaching of salesmanship 
or selling goods, yet there were three fundamental 
principles which always must be observed in making 
sales. These, according to Hugh Chalmers, said 
Mr. Munchweiler, are: <A. The law of attracting 
attention; B. The law of creating desire; C. The law 
inducing action. These three fundamentals were 
gone into in detail by Mr. Munchweiler, who ex- 
plained the bearing of them on sales that had re- 
eently come to his notice. 

What interested the members most was Mr. 
Munchweiler’s theory that the ‘‘fear thought’’ was 
responsible for many selling disasters. For instance, 
‘fear thought,’’ he said, was responsible for keep- 
ing prices down, when salesmen should be getting 
more for their goods. Their fear that they would 
not be able to sell at the price, brought to their mind 
even before they had gone through the door of their 
prospects, was responsible for losing sales. 

He gave many instances of the fear thought. One 
‘story which quite aptly illustrated it was of three 
men who had come to sell a little up-state spur rail- 
road to J. Pierpont Morgan. They had set a price 
of five million dollars for the road, but when they 
‘got into New York City and saw the stately build- 
ings, the traffic and the hurry of the metropolis, they 
lost some of their enthusiasm for the high price and 
decided that four million dollars would be enough. 
When they were ushered into Mr. Morgan’s outside 
palatial office, they were temporarily stunned by 
the magnificence of the place and down came their 
price to thrée million dollars. Their cards were 
taken in to the magnate and in the long wait of two 
hours or more, their enthusiasm got down to two 
million dollars and just as Mr. Morgan was about 
to open the door, they decided that about one mil- 
lion was all they would think of asking for the road. 
Just then Mr. Morgan opened the door and drawing 
himself up said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I know that you 
have come down here to rob me. I shall not give you 
one penny more than ten million dollars for your 
road.’’ 





RETAIL CONCERN ERECTING NEW PLANT. 





F. T. Justice & Co., Lexington, Ky., dealers in 
sand, gravel, crushed rock and other building ma- 
terials, is now erecting a $20,000 storage plant, on 
Fourth street, and expects to have it completed 





by July. Concrete bins, 100’x18’, are being built 
high enough for wagons to load from below, and 
automatic machinery will derease labor needed in 
operation by about seventy-five percent. The ca- 
pacity of the new plant will be 300 percent greater 
than that of the old plant on West Main street, and 
motor trucks will replace all teams. The business 
will be extended to take in the manufacture of 
concrete posts, gates, fences and ornamental con- 
crete work for general construction purposes. A 
double switch to accommodate about twenty cars 
will be run into the plant, the approach to the bins 
being 500’. A conerete warehouse building and 
office will also be ereceted. 
business in Lexington in 1893 as Curran & Justice, 
but was taken over by Mr. Justice in 1896, and the 
Main street plant erected in 1908. 





COPLAY COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS. 


Allentown, Pa., April 13.—The directors of the 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., at their recent 
meeting in Philadelphia, elected the following 
officers: President, Ferdinand L. Loeb, of Philadel- 
phia; first vice-president, Emil Loeb, New York; 
second vice-president, Charles H. Breerwood, Cop- 
lay; secretary and treasurer, George A. Christ, Al- 
lentown; and counsel, Abraham Israel, Philadelphia. 





The Dealers’ Cement Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del.; capital, $3,500,000; incorporators, M. L. 
Gatchell, L. A. Irwin and Harry W. Davis, all of 
Wilmington. 


MEMPHIS NEWS NOTES. 


Memphis, Tenn., April 18.—D. M. Crawford Co., 
building contractors of Memphis, has the contract 
for building a $25,000 annex to the Methodist 
Episcopal church,‘at Clarksville, Tenn. 

The contract for the erection of a handsome pas- 
senger depot for the ‘Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
and North Arkansas Railroad at Helena, Ark., has 
been let to Leydon-Ortseifen Co. according to in- 
formation received by President E. M. Allen, of the 
Business Men’s League. The station is to be com- 
pleted in four months. The Missouri Pacifie has 
recently made extensive improvements at the same 
point. 

The Kavanaugh Sand Co., Tennessee Trust Bldg., 
expect to see a good activity in sand trade during 
the next sixty days, contracts in hand and building 
in sight seem to assure this. It received a few 
days’ contract from the city for sand and gravel 
for the engineering department. Its several local 
yards are beginning to receive shipments. 

Memphis entertained a good roads meeting from 
several sections of the South at Hotel Chisca a 
few days ago. Senator Bankhead of Mississippi 
was one of the chief speakers. 

L. D. Holinsworth, state highway engineer at 
Padueah, Ky., will leave for Graves county (May- 
field) to assist in planning road work there. 

The Chickamuga Quarry and Construction Co. 
will begin to assemble material at once for the con- 
crete bridge structure it will erect in Memphis over 
Monroe av. for which it was lately given the con- 
tract. 





PITTSBURGH RETAILERS OPTIMISTIC. 





The only visible bad effect of the United States 
getting into the war is the check on investments. 
There is no doubt but that many building projects 
along with other schemes will suffer from the gen- 
erally unsettled condition of the investment market. 
To what extent this will work an injury is not 
yet known. So far there has been no cancelling 
of contracts here and the activity in building, 
especially in houses, is enough to insure prosperity 
in many towns in the Pittsburgh district. Retail- 
ers are having their own troubles in getting material 
for contractors. Shipments have been very slow 
and uncertain and lumber especially is very low 
in stock in the yards. There is no doubt that every 
retailer in the city could deliver much more lum- 
ber than he is putting out at the present time 
if he had the available dry stock. Other lines of 
supplies are also scarce. Prices in every line are 
tending upward. There is a feeling among many re- 


The company started ° 


tailers that quotations by May 15 will be higher 
in most lines than they are now. The season on 
‘the whole is opening up fairly well with good 
building orders for the past two weeks. 

The letting of road contracts throughout this 
country has been going on lively this month and 
many big jobs will be started right away. The 
great handicap which contractors find is the scarcity 
of labor and teams. Even the quality of common 
labor: is very undesirable and the supply is so un- 
certain that employment agencies have to be re- 
sorted to constantly to take care of the ‘‘turnover.’’ 

The J. G. MeGuire Co., of New Brighton, Pa., 
secured more nice contracts for street work in the 
valley last week. This is one of the best equipped 
companies in the Pittsburgh district and which has 
a large proportion of the work down the Ohio 
river. 





NATIONAL ‘‘BUY A HOME’’ CAMPAIGN. 





President Henry P. Haas, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, has appointed a 
committee to put on a series of ‘‘Buy a Home’’ 
campaigns during the month of May, 1917. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Hill Ferguson, chairman, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. Edw. Morris, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Paul C. Murphy, Portland, Ore.; L. F. Eppich, 
Denver, Colo., and John S. Leslie, Sharon, Tenn. 

Campaigns similar to this have been put on in 
Birmingham, Indianapolis, Denver and other cities, 
and are found wonderfully effective in getting the 
public interested in real estate purchases, particu- 
larly after periods of depression. 

Remember that the phrase ‘‘Buy a Home’? is the 
one most applicable to all phases of real estate sales, 
and can very easily be turned into an argument for 
the purchase of a lot, the building of a residence, 
or almost any other real estate sale. 





RETAIL NOTES. 





Adams and Johnson Co., of Gilroy, has purchased 
Cox Bros.’ lumber and building material business 
at San Martin and Morgan Hill. 


Lorin M. Smith has taken the management of 
the Salinas Lumber Co., Salinas, Cal., replacing 
J. E. Huber. 

A. B. Marchman, manager of the Nogales, Ariz., 
Lumber & Fuel Co., which is establishing a lum- 
ber yard on Grand ave., is erecting a new office 
building. 


C. W. Vaughn, for seven years manager of the 
Minnetonka Lumber Co.’s yard at Maysville, Okla., 
has accepted a position with the same company in 
its general office at Oklahoma City. A. R. Vaughn, 
a brother of C. W., succeeds him as manager of the 
Maysville yard. 

F. H. Froemming has opened a new trial yard at 
Fairmont, Okla. 

Ray R. Jennings, formerly with the Hardman 
Lumber Co., Simpson, Kan., has affiliated himself 
with the Antrim Lumber Co., Garber, Okla. 

The Odessa Lumber & Grain Co., Odessa, Wash., 
has sold its retail yard to A. E. Kressler. 

Inland Lumber & Fuel Co., Harrington, Wash.; 
capital, $10,000; incorporators, H. J. Mattes and 
Rose Mattes. 

Union Cement & Lime Company, Louisville, Ky., 
is decreasing its capital stock from $150,000 to $100,- 
000. 

West Elizabeth Lumber & Supply Co., Elizabeth, 
Pa.; inecorporators, H. D. Grannus and others. 


The American Builders’ Supply and Lumber Co. - 


Cleveland, O.; capital, $25,000; incorporators, L. S. 
Kaufman and others. 

The C. P. Lovering Co., Lamberton, W. Va.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; to deal in building materials and sup- 
plies; incorporators, Constant Q. Ring, Boston, 
Mass.; Henry C. Ring and Louise W. Ring, Ellen- 
boro, W. Va.; J. H. Lininger and Homer Adams, 
Harrisville, W. Va. 

Frank J. Gatz, Union City, Okla., has bought the 
W. W. Jackman yard of that point. Mr. Jackman 
and his family will make their home in California. 

The Citizens Lumber Co., Franklin, Neb., has pur- 
chased the Murphy & Garret yard at Maywood, Neb. 
It will be managed by Henry Erickson, who will be 
succeeded at Campbell by Frank G. Abel. Ed Erick- 
son will continue as manager at Franklin. 
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Expense of Doing Business—How it Affects Profits 


E have just closed up another year’s business, 
W and most of us are not at all satisfied with the 
results. We have worked hard, bought close, paid 
strict attention to business, and have added to the 
cost of the material: we have sold, what looked like 
a sum that would net a fair profit at the end of the 
year. Our selling prices must be high, for our com- 
petitor frequently takes contracts away from us at 
lower prices than we quote, and yet he seems pros- 
perous. Something is wrong, and we can’t seem to 
figure out just what it is. 

The Federal Trades Commission has just completed 
an investigation covering the past year of 260,000 
concerns doing a manufacturing and mercantile busi- 
ness, with the result that they find that 200,000 con- 
cerns were just eking out an existence, 100,000 of 
them didn’t earn a cent, and only a very small percent- 
age made over $5,000. They also find that 10 per 
cent know their actual costs, 40 per cent estimate 
them, and that 50 per cent have no method of 
determining them at all. 

Business conditions have become more complex 
as competition has increased, so that it is no longer 
possible to conduct it in the same old hap-hazard 
way. The dealer must be satisfied with small, or 
no profits at all, or adapt himself to present condi- 
tions to reap the benefit of the energy and invest- 
ment that it is necessary to put into his business. 
When business was done on the old plan of adding 
to the invoice cost of materials a good healthy sum 
to arrive at a selling price, the result at the end of 
the year was satisfactory, but motor truck deliveries 
were undreamed of, a good team of horses could 
be bought for less than $400, and oats to feed them 
with at 80 cents a bag. / 

Competition was not so keen, and sales not so 
large nor as frequent, and the buyer depended 
largely on the individual from whom he bought, for 
the fairness of the price he paid. Conditions have 
changed, yet many of us are still following the old 
method of adding to the cost of materials, what 
looks like an adequate sum, to arrive at a selling 
price. 

We guess that it is costing more to handle goods, 
and we have suggested a larger sum that we ought 
to add. A very popular guess has been that a barrel 
of cement sold and delivered at forty cents netted 
a profit. The trouble is that we are mighty poor 
guessers, or we wouldn’t be in the mason material 
business. We would be down in Wall street, and 
getting rich. 

From reading the reports of other conventions, 
and from talking with dealers, I find that there are 
a lot of them all over the country who have come 
to the conclusion that some. other method of arriv- 
ing at a selling price, other than guessing, must be 
arrived at, to enable them to continue in the busi- 
ness 

The dealers in Cleveland arrived at this conelu- 
sion some time ago, and started an investigation on 
the unit plan, with the result that they found that 
it was costing them about fifty cents to handle a 
barrel of cement, $1.79 to handle plaster, and $2.50 
for hydrated lime, eight and one-half cents for 
sewer pipe, $1.085 for sand, and $1.175 for crushed 
stone. These figures do not include a profit. 

The steadily increasing cost of goods, freight 
labor, cartage, office and yards expenses, and taxes, 
and, in fact, everything that goes into the cost of 
doing business, from the pins with which you fasten 
your unpaid bills together, all along the line to the 
big new motor truck, makes guessing at prices a 
dangerous business. 

Each article sold must bear its proportion of all 
the expenses of a business, and its proportion must 
be added to the invoice cost to arrive at actual cost. 

There are thousands of merchants who are selling 
their goods at prices that do not cover their actual 
cost. Some of their goods are being priced by 
the guess method, below cost, some at a price which 
nets a fair profit, and some few items at a large 
profit. The result at the end of the year depends 
upon the sale of the highly-priced goods, but the 
final result is disappointing. 

Much ruinous competition incident to price cut- 


ting would be avoided, if a general and careful 
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study were made of all the elements that enter into 
the cost of doing business. Such a study would 
bring to light a lot of small costs which mount up 
in a year’s business to an amazing sum, but which 
are not discernible by casual observation. 

An item of cost that is not usually visible to the 
naked eye, and which is very much under-estimated, 
is an over-stock, the cost of carrying it, and the 
depreciation that is incident to it, made up of 
damaged goods, hard cement, broken and dirty 
brick, slacked lime, and insurance and storage, is 
usually very much under-estimated. This item has 
been estimated in the lumber business as 18 per cent, 
but I am confident that it is much higher in the 
mason material business. 

The following is a list of items, with some others, 
that go to make up overhead expenses, a proportion 
of the total of which should be borne by each article 
sold. Salaries and wages, including your own, 
worthless accounts, general expenses, made up of 
postage, stationery, carfare, office supplies, heat, 
light, power, telephone, insurance, lawyer’s fees, 
automobile repairs, and minor repairs of all kinds; 
interest, on borrowed money, on accounts past due, 
and notes payable; discounts for cash for allow- 
ances made in the settlement of accounts; advertis- 
ing in its many forms, including legitimate, char- 
ity, programs, ete.; cartage, feed or fuel, repairs 
and depreciation; freight, including small items not 
chargeable to merchandise account, and including 
car service; depreciation, of buildings, equipment, 
real estate, mortgages, ete. 

To some of you this study of costs is not new, and 
you have no doubt worked out the problem, but the 
best interests of the dealers in New Jersey demand 
that it be solved by all. 

Many concerns won’t analyze their accounts closely 
on account of the time it takes, or the money it costs 
to get an accountant to do it for them, or on account 
of indifference. 

Some workable plan that is fairly accurate has to be 
devised that we can all use without the aid of account- 
ants, and without costing us much, in time or money; 
a method that is fool proof and automatic. 

This is simpler than you might suppose, as such a 
method can be worked out very easily if we keep 
books at all. 

There are three ways of getting at overhead cost, 
so as to apportion it amongst the articles sold. The 
first is complicated and requires a lot of statistics, 
and consists in figuring the actual cost to handle a 
particular article by taking the invoice cost and 
adding to it the exact proportions of each item con- 
tained in the overhead charge, as applied to that 
particular article. 

The second method is by computing the percent- 
age of overhead on invoice cost, which is easier to 
do than the first, but not as practical as the third, 
which is to compute the percentage of overhead on 
the selling price. 

By dividing the total amount of your yearly ex- 
penses by the total sales, you arrive at a percentage 
of the sales that it has cost to do business. 

By personal inquiry in northern New Jersey, I 
find that this percentage ranges from 18 to 24. 
With a large majority of dealers it is 20. 

In percentage then, 100 per cent represents the 
selling price, which is made up of 20 per cent over- 
head, and the percentage of profit, which most deal- 
ers place at 10 per cent as being a fair profit, and 
the cost of the goods. 

Out of each dollar’s worth of goods that you sell, 
twenty cents is overhead, ten cents is profit. and 
seventy cents is the cost. 

To find the selling price, we simply divide the cost 
of the article by the percentage of cost, in this case 
70 per cent, to find the selling price. 

For example, a thousand lath cost, say $4.50. We 
don’t know what the selling price should be, but 
the gross profit is 30 per cent. Therefore the cost, 
$4.50, divided by the percentage of cost, 70 per cent, 
gives $6.42, or 43 per cent added to the cost. It takes 
25 per cent added to the cost to break even, and an 
extra 18 per cent to get a 10 per cent profit. 

Now a lot of you dealers are mentally shaking your 
heads at what appears to you as extravagant ideas as 


to profits, when represented by 43 per cent, and you 
are not going to be convinced right off that by adding 
43 per cent to cost, nets you only 10 per cent on the 
sale. 

Know your costs. Form small local associations of 
dealers, and get around a table with some food on it. 
Get acquainted, and you will be surprised to find that 
your competitor is a fine fellow, and that he is after 
the same thing that you are—profits. 

The trouble is that he hasn’t had confidence in you, 
nor.you in him, and that the only way to get busi- 
ness is by cutting prices. 

When you both realize that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get a certain percentage above invoice cost 
to make a profit, and you are both thoroughly satis- 
fied what that percentage is, there will be no incen- 
tive left to cut prices, and you will both realize that 
you will have to get more money for your goods if 
you expect to stay in business and be a help to your 
community. 

That road building will be a big item in con- 
struction work in Washington this year is indicated 
by the fact that bond issues contemplated at this 
time total $3,500,000. The government and county 
appropriations come to about $6,000,000. In the 
first three months of the year contracts have been 
let for nearly 300,000 square yards of concrete pav- 
ing. The first conerete paving in Washington east 
of the Cascade mountains will be built by Chelan 
county, and will be a mile and a quarter long. 

The commissioners of Lewis county, Wash., have 
let a contract for 5,000 cubic yards of sand and 
gravel to the Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., and for 2,000 yards to the Twin City Sand 
& Gravel Co. of Centralia, Wash., to be used in 
county road work. This is the first county in the 
state to buy sand and gravel to furnish to con- 
tractors. The material will be hauled fifty miles, 
rather than use the local product which has con- 
siderable foreign matter in it. This county has also 
awarded contract for 4,000 barrels of cement to the 
Olympic Portland Cement Co., and 6,000 barrels to 
the Washington Portland Cement Co., both of 
Seattle, Wash. 





RUSSIA BUYS BUILDING MATERIALS. 

New Yor, April 21.—The United States will play 
an important part in the reéstablishment of the 
business industries of Russia, uad it is expected 
that millions of dollars’ worth of building materials 
will be sent from this country for use in constructing 
buildings of all kinds in the newest republic after 
the war is over. 

Recently M. S. Pines, of Petrograd, has been in 
the city placing many orders and at the National 
Complete Building Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace he was a constant visitor. He represents 
several of the largest firms in Russia. During his 
tour through the commercial districts of the United 
States he has had the advice and has conferred with 
leading iron, brick and lumber men. 

It is something new to have Russia adopt this 
policy. Heretofore her business houses were wont 
to go to England and other Continental countries, 
but the latter will be unable to take care of outside 
business at the close of the war for some time as it 
will be necessary to conserve their resources for 
domestic purposes. 





NEWS OF THE RETAIL FIELD. 





The McKeesport Builders’ Supply, of MeKees- 
port, Pa., thinks that the outlook for building and 
construction work in the Tube City is very good this 
year. Stocks are low and deliveries have been ex- 
tremely slow and uncertain. 

Material men, contractors and builders of the 
three falls cities expect to handle a lot of business 
in New Albany, Ind., during the next few weeks as 
a result of the cyclone which struck that city re- 
cently. 

The Wilcox Co., Chicago, Ill., recently announced 
that it will handle the entire production of crushed 
stone, sand and other rock products of the Fontana 
gravel pit, Fontana, Wis. 
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New Ideas in Hospital Construction 


Reinforced Concrete Used in $500,000 Building—Every Room an Outside 
Room—11,500 Barrels of Portland Cement Used 





HE St. Joseph’s Hos- 
T pital, recently com- 
pleted at Kansas City, 
Mo., by the George A. 
Fuller Construction Co., 
and which was designed 
by architects Wight & 
Wight, has _ brought 
forth something new and 
novel in hospital archi- 
tecture. The building 
was erected at a cost of 
$500,000 of reinforced 
concrete and is trimmed 
with terra - cotta, cut 
stone, tapestry brick and 
tile and has a gravel 
roof. <A laundry and 
power plant was built 
separate from the hos- 
pital at a cost of $50,000 
and is of reinforced con 
erete and face brick. 
Every room in the big 
building is an outside 
room with numerous 
windows. The building 
can easily be likened to 
2 four-pointed star, in as 
much as the seven-story 





structure occupies an en 
tire city block and has 
four wings projecting 
toward the four corners 
of the block. 

The main section of the building is a rectangular 
portion which houses the general offices on the first 
floor. Projeeting toward the corners of the block 
from the four corners of this central portion are 
oblong wings which terminate in sun porches. The 
central portion of the building is 63’x56’ and the 
wings are 84’x38’. 

The building is the most modern of its kind that 
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ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


There are diet 
kitchens on every floor and five operating rooms 
on the top floor. 
which was erected separate, is connected with the 
hospital by means of a tunnel. Two large elevators 
are installed in the central portion of the building 
as well as a large and commodious stairway. The 
floor plan, which is the same on all floors, shows the 


has been erected in Kansas City. 


The power plant and the laundry, : 


chambers and the corri- 
dors which terminate in 
roomy sun porches. 
There are two telephone 
booths on each floor situ- 
ated so that the oper- 
ators are afforded a clear 
view from the intersec- 
tions of the corridors. 
A small incandescent red 
light is placed above the 
door of each patient’s 
chamber and the pa- 
tient, to summon a nurse 
or other assistant, mere- 
ly has to push a button 
and the light flashes the 
signal to the telephone 
operator who secures the 
assistant by means of an 
intercommunieating tel- 
ephone system from any 
portion of the building. 

The Hydraulic Press 
Brick Co. furnished a 
little more than 500,000 
face brick for the insti- 
tution. The tile and 
other clay products were 
furnished by the Hum- 
boldt Brick and Tile Co. 
of Humboldt, Kan., and 
the terra cotta was sup- 
plied by the Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Co. The 
cement for the institution, approximately 11,500 bar- 
rels, was furnished by the Dewey Portland Cement 
Co. These building materials have formed a build- 
ing that is an edifice to their usage. The interior 
of the building is mostly of oak, although a large 
number of the chambers are done in ivory ‘and white 
enamel, making a wonderfully clean and refreshing 
effect. 
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INTERESTING CONCRETE OIL TANK. 


EINFORCED conerete as a material for oil 

tanks has become a subject of much debate, as 
many engineers and oil men have felt that this ma- 
terial could be used with economy, while others have 
offered the objection that the security of concrete 
tanks against leakage and permeability has been open 
to question. 

A reinforced concrete tank has been built by the 
Davidson county turnpike board, Nashville, Tenn., 
with the co-operation of the’ Tennessee highway com- 
mission for the purpose of heating and storing oil 
used in resurfacing the macadam roads of the county. 
This tank was completed about July 1, 1916, at a 
cost of only $3,000 and has been used for holding 
100,000 gallons of asphaltic oil. The capacity of the 
plant is 50,000 gallons and it is so constructed that 
from 2,500 gallons up to the full capacity may be 
heated at one time. The results attained have been 
highly satisfactory and it has rendered every service 
that could be obtained from a tank of other material. 
The cost has been low and it is expected to have an 
indefinite length of life. 

The plant contains some unusual features and is 
generally considered one of the best structures of the 
kind in the country. 

The tank is both filled and emptied by gravity and 
one man can take care of all parts of it, including 
the boiler which supplies the steam used in heating 
the oil, and all valves. 

The gravity feature is the result of building the 
plant in an embankment. The railroad: switch on 
which the cars are brought to the tank is on an ele- 
vation slightly higher than the top of the tank proper, 
so that there is a slight fall in the oil-pipes running 
to the tank. The road on which the oil-distributor— 





a motor truck provided with pressure-distributor— 
runs, is below the embankment and a trench from the 
bottom of the tank to the road carries the pipe which 
drains the tank. 

The oil pipes are 4” in diamenter and are entered 
at various points by %%” steam pipes, one such dou- 
ble-pipe connecting to the tank car for the purpose 
of heating the oil in the car to empty it. A similar 
pipe drains the tank. The time required for emptying 
a ear has been reduced by this means from forty- 
eight hours to less than twenty-four hours at a tem- 
perature of about seventy degrees. 

The tank consists of eleven compartments, divided 
into two rows, one having five 5,000-gallon compart- 
ments and the other of four compartments of this size 
and two of 2,500 gallons, each to be used on heating 
small quantities. Each of the large compartments is 





FLOOR PLAN OF ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL. 


12’x9’x6”, while the small ones are 5’ 9”x9’ 6”. 


compartment is 7’ high. 


Each 


The two rows are separated by a longitudinal wall, 
which is built in a gutter along which the drain pipes 
run. This gutter is 2’ wide and is from 10” to 13” 
deep, providing a fall- to the end from which the 
trench is run. 

Each compartment is provided with a spiral coil 
of steam pipe which heats the oil stored in it, each 
of the small compartments having the same heating 
area as a large compartment. The emptying of the 
individual compartments is controlled by a pipe fit- 
ting by a sleeve joint to the main exit pipes and 
raised and lowered by a cut-off rope which runs into 
a ease at the top of the tank. This possesses the ad- 
vantage of economy and also shows the operator what 
compartments are open when the oil is running out. 

In the design of this tank cracks due either to ex- 
pansion or to pressure have been avoided and it is 
this feature which must be especially cared for in con- 
crete tanks, because an improperly designed or con- 
structed tank may be rendered wholly useless by the 
presence of cracks from these causes. 

In order to take care of expansion in the long 
walls of the plant, expansion joints have been placed 
in two of the cross walls, while the bottom slab has 
been provided with joints underneath the walls. All 
walls, except those adjoining expansion joints, are 
6” thick, while those next to the joints are 5” thick. 
The vertical joints are 44” thick and are made up 
of six-ply asbestos felt, while two-ply felt is used in 
the joints in the bottom. 

The walls are reinforced both horizontally and ver- 
tically for expansion and pressure. The horizontal 
reinforcing in the expansion joint walls consists of 
56” round bars 614” on centers about one-third of 
the way up and one-half roynds 9” on center for 
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the remainder, staggered with bars of similar size 
somewhat closer together. In the longitudinal inside 
walls *4” bars, 6” on’ center are placed for two-thirds 
the height and 4%” bars 514” on center for the re- 
mainder, while somewhat similar reinforcing is used 
for the cross walls without joints. The vertical bars 
are 54” corrugated rods 18” on centers. The bottom 
is unreinforced and varies in thickness from 2” to 
14”, with a 14” finish coat. 

The walls of the tank come flush with the ground. 
Outside the walls are concrete footings which support 
a timber structure that covers the tank. This is ecar- 
ried to a gable roof and is covered with corrugated 
iron. The tank proper is open under this roof, so 
that anv water that enters the oil may be distilled off 
without causing foaming, as might happen if the 
oil were closely enclosed. A 40-horsepower boiler 
which heats the tank is separately housed. 

A. M. Nelson, the state highway engineer, who has 
watched this tank with interest, states that it has 
proven a thorough success. Although it was initially 
somewhat harder to heat than a metal structure, the 
conerete retains heat well and can be reheated as 
easily as any other kind of a structure. No cracks 
have developed and no absorption has been shown. 

The oil has been used in the treatment of macadam 
roads in the county. The location of the tank was 
selected with a view to serving the largest number of 
roads, eight main pikes radiating from this point. 

The oil has been used in connection with erushed 
gravel and by this treatment a smooth durable sur- 
face has been given. The macadam roads have proven 
to be excellent foundations and only a good binder 
surface has been required to support heavy traffic, 
whether horse-drawn or motor. 

The tank was designed by Willis G. Waldo and was 
built under the supervision of J. K. Rains, assistant 
superintendent of the turnpike board. 


MILWAUKEE APPROPRIATES FOR BRIDGE 
WORK. 





Milwaukee, Wis., April 20.—More than $2,901,- 
000 has been allotted conerete bridge and viaduet 
replacements and repairs in a program based on 
estimates extending to Jan. 1, 1929, covering the 
entire city of Milwaukee, by J. C. Pinney, superin- 
tendent of bridges and publie buildings, all the 
improvements being contingent on the Milwaukee 
River remaining open to traffic. In ease the stream 
is closed to commercial navigation the figure will 
be still larger because of an increased number of 
concrete bridges possible through the elimination 
of ‘‘draws’’ and ‘‘swings.’’ The use of conergte 
is certain to be a big factor in the economy of 
taxes. Following is a definite illustration of the 
saving effected through the use of conerete. At the 
present time there is no bridge on Cedar Street. It 
ends abruptly at the river bank. !t is proposed 
now to build a steel structure for the accommoda- 
tion of street and river traffic at a cost of $250,000. 
ln case, however, that traffic is diseuntinued on the 
Milwaukee River, which will obviate the necessity 
of adjustment to the passage of water craft, a con- 
crete bridge is proposed at a cost of only $75,000— 
a saving of $175,009 on one structure. 


CONCRETE ROADS PAY FOR THEMSELVES. 


At a recent meeting of the Geigerstown (Pa.) 
Good Roads Association the principal speaker was 
N. Guiley Finch, who spoke particularly of the com- 
mercial advantages of good roads. He said that a 
system of permanent, hard-surfaced roads would en- 
able the marketing of products of the farm at all 
seasons of the year. Then, too, a load of great ton- 
nage can be hauled with less power over a properly 
built road than over a dirt or mud road. He spoke 
on incident decreased cost to vehicles and harness, 
not to mention the lengthening of the life of motor 
vehicles, horses and mules. 

‘*A temporary road,’’ said Mr. Finch, ‘‘is eom- 
posed of material which is unable to stand up longer 
than from one to five years under the traffic which 
travels over it, such as clay, gravel, macadam, ete. 
A permanent road is constructed of materials which 
will stand up under all traffic which travels over it 
for 15 to 20 years or more, such as concrete, brick, 
ete. 

‘*The foremost road authorities agree that a prop- 


erly built, serviceable road should embody the fol- 
lowing features: It should be smooth, not slippery, 
sanitary, durable, low in cost of maintenance and of 
lowest first cost consistent with performance and 
other desirable qualities. 


Good Roads 


Ottawa, Ont., April 15.—The fourth Canadian and 
International Good Roads Congress was held at 
Ottawa, April 10 to 14. In connection with the con- 
vention an excellent exhibition was held, where all 
the latest machinery for the construction was to be 
seen, as well as materials of construction. The con- 
vention and show was opened on the afternoon of the 
10th by His Excellency, the Duke of Devonshire. 
Other speakers were Sir George E. Foster, acting 
premier; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who said that the old 
policy of cheap roads and high maintenance should 
be reversed; Mayor Fisher, of Ottawa; A. D. Dion, 
president of the Ottawa Valley Motor Car Associa- 
tion; W. A. MeLean, deputy minister of highways 
in Ontario; M. B. Micaud, deputy minister of high- 
ways in Quebec, and S. L. Squire, honorary presi- 
dent of the Ontario Good Roads Association. The 
chair was occupied by the president, J. Duchastel 
De Montrouge. 

Hon. W. G. Mitchell, provincial treasurer of 
Quebee, thanked the American visitors for their 
judicious advice in regard to good roads. Much had 
been said in commendation of the highways of the 
United States, but the time had arrived for boost- 
ing Canadian highways. 

$20,000,000 for Good Roads. 

Only recently the Quebee legislature had voted 
$20,000,000 to be spent on the good roads system 
of the province, and applications were pouring in 
from municipalities in all parts of the province for 
part of this money to spend on the roads in their 
respective districts. 

The first. serious step was taken in 1911, when the 
legislature passed a Good Roads Act, and voted 
about $10,000,000 to be spent on better highways. 
‘‘For a number of years we got very little sup- 
port,’’ said Hon. Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ but today the peo- 
ple want to spend the money faster than we can 
borrow it. They have awakened to a realization of 
the immense value of good roads in the provinee.’’ 

Valuable to the Farmer. 

Speaking on improved highways, Sir George Fos- 
ter said it was essential to make the farmer feel 
that time is money to him. When the rural resident 
can see that in bringing in increased loads of prod- 
uce he is saving time and earning additional 
money, then he will favor good roads. 

How farmers had increased their revenues and 
how valuation had gone up in many sections of 
Massachusetts was ‘told by Col. W. D. Sohier, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Highway Commission, in 
replying to the toast of ‘‘Our Guests.’’ He stated 
that in his state farmers had asked for an increase 
of nine mills for roads. 

Increase Realty Values. 

In Beverly, Mass., good roads were responsible 
for the inerease of valuation from six millions to 
forty millions. Some of the farmers had succeeded 
in saving $300 a year in hauling produce to town, 
and this was brought about because of good roads, 
which reduced hauling expenses. 

Poor Roads Cause Crop Loss. 

James H. MacDonald, highway commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut, spoke of a section of his 
state where some of the finest apples were grown, 
but where many bushels went to rot every year 
because the growers were unable to market them 
owing to bad roads. 

: Many Interesting Addresses. 

On the 11th papers and addresses were given by 
Geo. Hogarth, chief engineer Ontario Highways 
Department; W. A. McLean, deputy minister of 
highways in Ontario; Col. Wm. D. Sohier, chairman 
Massachusetts Highway Commission; T. Harry Jones, 
city engineer, Brantford, and James H. MeDonald, 


ongress at Ottawa 


Fine Showing of Latest Road Building Machinery Held in 
Connection With Three Day Convention — Many 
Fine Addresses 


‘*Conerete roads are exceptionally low in cost 
of maintenance. The average cost per mile per year 
is less than $50. In the case of many road mate- 
rials the annual cost is from $500 to $1,200 per mile. 
Concrete roads more than pay their way.’’ 


ex-state highway commissioner of Connecticut. 
Paul D. Sargent, chief engineer State Highway 
Commission of Maine, was to have read a paper on 
‘*Modern Methods of Maintaining Earth, Clay and 
Sand Roads,’’ but he was unable to attend and sent 
his paper forward. Mr. McDonald talked on ‘‘ Road 
Drainage,’’ the subject of Mr. Hogarth’s paper, 
giving United States practice in this connection. 
At the session next day Mr. McDonald gave a paper 
on the ‘‘Construction and Maintenance of Gravel 
and Macadam Roads.’’ The other contributors to 
the program (on the 12th) were as follows: 
‘<Correction of Alignment and Grades in Exist- 
A. Fraser, Engineering Depart- 


] 





ing Highways,’’ 
ment, Quebee; ‘‘Highway Bridges and Culverts,’ 
W. G. Yorston, assistant road commissioner, Nova 
Seotia; ‘‘Brick Roads and Pavements,’’ D. T. 
Black, Welland, Ont.; ‘‘Granite Block Pavements,’’ 
W. H. Connell, chief of Department of Public 
Works, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Methods Employed for Mak- 
ing Road Material Surveys,’’ L. Reinecke, Geolog- 
ical Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa; 
‘*Safety on Public Highways,’’ R. B. Morley, gen- 
eral manager, Ontario Safety League. 

Other contributions to the program were as fol- 
lows: ‘Road Oils,’’? Arthur -H. Blanchard, pro- 
fessor of highway, engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; ‘‘Modern Road Machinery, Its 
Selection, Use and Care,’’ Wimund Huber, assistant 
engineer, Ontario Public Highways Department; 
‘‘Road Organization,’’ Geo. S. Henry, M. P. P., 
Ontario; ‘‘The Highway in Relation to Land Devel- 
opment,’’ Thos. Adams, town planning adviser, 
Commission of Conservation, Ottawa. 

An invitation was received from Hamilton to 
hold the next convention in that city. 





UNIQUE ‘‘GOOD ROADS’’ PLAN. 

What is regarded as a unique scheme for highway 
improvement has been adopted by the Dixie High- 
way organization at Waycross, Ga. The plan pro- 
vides for a continuous ‘‘bagging party’’ for the 
highway. Sacks of gravel and clay will be stacked 
at the city limits, where autoists can get them 
easily, and each car having room will take one or 
more sacks to some spot on the road needing atten- 
tion. Frequently, it is pointed out, one sack of clay 
will fill a hole and eliminate a rough spot. Bridge 
approaches, nearly always more or less washed, can 
by this method be kept in splendid condition at no 
expense other than that incident to filling the sacks. 

Sack stations will also be established at Folkston, 
Douglas, Fitzgerald and other points along the high- 
way, and in the course of a few months it is believed 
all bad spots of the highway from Macon to Jack- 
sonville can be entirely eliminated. One of the 
Wayeross highway boosters, to further the scheme, 
has tendered a motor truck one day of each week 
to haul sacks of gravel to designated spots along 
the highway. : . 








Conerete roads will radiate in all directions from 
Seymour, Wis., if present road-building plans mate- 
rialize. The Waupaca Sand & Gravel Co., Wau- 
paca, Wis., will furnish 30,000 yards and the Moraine 
Sand & Gravel Co., Glenbeulah, Wis., will supply 
from 30,000 to 40,000 yards. 





Stanislaus county, Calif., road bonds have been 
disposed of, contracts let and work has been started 
on the 126 miles of concrete roadway for which 
$1,500,000 was voted at a recent election. The new 
highway will connect all the important towns in the 
county. 
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NEW TEXAS LAW TO BOOM GOOD ROADS. 


Austin, Tex., April 16.—It is expected that as a 
result of the new law, passed at the recent session 
of the Legislature, creating a State Highway Com- 
mission, there will be a big increase in good roads 
work in Texas. The chief benefit will come from 
the adoption of a uniform system in highway con- 
struction and maintenance, instead of the more or 
less haphazard method now practiced by counties 
and districts. The law was carefully drawn by men 
deeply interested in the construction of modern high- 
ways, with the assistance of expert road engineers. 
It provides for the appointment by the Governor 
within sixty days after the document becomes effec- 
tive of three citizens of the State as a Board of 
Highway Commissioners. These commissioners, as 
soon as practicable after their qualification for of- 
fice shall elect a State highway engineer, who shall 
be a competent civil engineer and graduate of some 
first-class school of civil engineering, experienced 
and skilled in highway construction and mainte- 
nance, and who shall receive an adequate salary in 
the discretion of the commission. The act furiaer 
provides: 

“Whenever the commissioners court of any county 
shall desire, and is prepared to construct one or more 
miles of public road constituting a part of the system 
of state highways as designated by the department, such 
court may make application for an allotment of state 
aid from the state highway funds, and if such application 
is accompanied by plans, profiles and estimates prepared 
in accordance with the requirements of the state high- 
way engineer, the commission shall file such application 
in the order in which it is received ; and when such roads 
shall be constructed according to specifications and under 
the supervision of the highway engineer, the commission 
shall make an allotment of aid from any moneys avail- 
able in the state highway fund, not to exceed one-fourth 
of the cost of construction; provided, such state aid may 
not be expended to aid in constructing more than ten 
miles of road in any county during any one year. In 
counties in which the assessed valuation of property, in 
the judgment of the commission, does not warrant the 
construction of sections of the system of state highways 
necessary to provide the state with trunk roads, or to 
connect market centers of the state as provided in this 
act, the commission may, in its discretion, increase such 
allotment of state aid not to exceed one-half the cost of 
constructing not more than ten miles of such part of the 
system of state highways in each of such counties in one 
year. All such parts of the system of state highways 
that may be constructed with state aid, as provided in 
this section, shall be maintained at the expense of the 
county in which such part of the highway is located, in 
accordance with plans approved by the state highway 
department; and failure to maintain such sections of 
state highway shall forfeit any further state aid until 
such maintenance work shall have been done.” 

To provide funds to effectuate the provisions of the act 
annual license taxes are imposed on motorcycles and 
motor vehicles. 





VALUABLE BOOK ON HIGHWAY LAWS. 


‘Highway Laws of the United States—A Topi- 
eal Discussion’’ is the title of a bulletin just been 
issued by the Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York. This is the first portion of a book prepared 
by A. N. Johnson, now consulting highway engineer 
of the Portland Cement Association, while he was 
connected with the bureau named. It contains a 
general discussion of the principal points that should 
be covered in highway law and a brief mention of 
the way such laws in different states cover the points 
discussed. 





DANGERS OF NARROW ROADS. 


What is more exasperating than to meet a heavily 
loaded wagon in a narrow, steep, rocky road without 
room to turn out? If you have the lighter vehicle 
it is ‘‘up to you’’ to back out and give the other 
fellow the right of way, especially if he is the 
‘‘bigger’? man. Sometimes in endeavoring to 
squeeze past you run into an obstruction and either 
upset of break some part of the rig. Both courses 
are dangerous, and more especially so if you happen 


to be driving a young skittish team instead of the 
old family ‘‘Mare.’’ 

Not long ago the photographer who was taking 
the moving pictures for the new Du Pont ‘‘ Road 
Building’’ film had set up his camera with a view 
of showing a short section of a narrow, rocky road. 
At that moment along came a boy pushing a bicycle 
followed by two men in a buggy. The horse became 
frightened and in endeavoring to turn out for the 
boy ran over a large boulder, tipping both men out 
and breaking the buggy. 

The photographer, being a true ‘‘movie’’ man 
seized the opportunity to run our film on a ‘‘scene.’’ 
Fortunately no one was hurt, and the film was such 
a good illustration of the results of bad roads that 
it was incorporated into the body of the ‘‘Road 
Building’’ film. 


No one who has seen this film, which is an educa- 


tion in road building itself, can remain a passive 
non-supporter of the good roads movement. It con- 
tains scenes taken from actual construction, and shows 
the improvement and conversion by the best and 
most modern methods of our worst roads into the 
various types of smooth hard surfaced, easily trav- 
eled highways. 

The Du Pont Company, always an ardent supporter 
of public movements, has made this film with a view 
of loaning it to responsible parties for showing at 
meetings of all kinds having for their objects the 
aiding of good roads. 





ROAD DINNER IN KANSAS CITY. 





A monster banquet, dedicated to the cause of 
permanent roads for Jackson county, took place 
on April 5. At 6:30 p. m. more than 500 of the 
leading citizens of Kansas City and Jackson county 
met in the banquet room of the Hotel Muehlebach 
for this ‘‘Good Roads Dinner.’’ It was held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
automobile club and the invitations that were issued 
were signed by the presidents of the two organiza- 
tions. 

The program was an imposing one. As guests of 
the evening, Mr. Edward N. Hines of Detroit, Mr. 
Chas. C. Jacobus of Milwaukee, and Mr. William 
G. Edens of Chicago addressed the diners. 

Mr. Hines is chairman of the board of county 
road commissioners of Wayne county, Mich. He 
told how Wayne county has handled the problem of 
the amazing increase of traffic on its roads and has 
built a system of permanent highways that stay put. 
Mr. Jacobus who is chairman of the road and 
bridge committee of the Milwaukee county board 
of supervisors told how Milwaukee county solved 
the highway problem. As president of the. Associ- 
ated Roads Organizations of Chicago and Cook 
County, Mr. Eden discussed how a $2,000,000 bond 
issue was voted in Cook county and how the money 
is going into permanent roads. As president of the 
Illinois Highway Improvement Association, he told 
how Illinois is urging a bond issue of $60,000,000.00 
to build a state system of 4,000 miles of permanent 
roads. 

In addition to these speakers there appeared upon 
the program several local officials of the county 
court and others who are behind the movement for 
good roads in the Central West. 

It is sincerely hoped by those behind the move- 
ment that this dinner will be instrumental in plac- 
ing Jackson county along side Wayne county and 
Milwaukee county in the history of permanent 
roads. 





A NOTEWORTHY ROAD CONFERENCE. 





Representatives of twenty-one states recently 
took part in a conference at Washington with the 
staff of Logan Waller Page, director of the U. 8. 
Office of Public Roads, who has charge of the ad- 


ministration of the Federal aid road law. They as- 
sembled in order to bring about greater uniformity 
in the requirements for the materials used in road 
building and maintenance. At present there are 
unnecessary variations in these requirements, which 
place a useless burden on their producers, increase 
their cost in some cases and render it difficult to 
apply the experience gained in one state to the 
problems of another. 

It is unwise to carry standardization in road work 
beyond the point where conditions governing the 
selection of materials are uniform, for local differ- 
ences exist which make it desirable to require for 
the same type of road materials differing in some 
respects. By means of this conference it has been 
possible to separate the features where there should 
be general agreement from those in which local 
conditions make it desirable to permit some latitude, 
The results are considered of great value, not only 
in enabling the U. 8S. Office of Publie Roads to co- 
operate most closely with the various states through 
an intimate understanding of their special needs, 
but also in establishing greater uniformity in the 
road work done in the different states. 

There are a number of organizations which have 
been devoting attention to standard specifications 
for road materials, and the conference adopted their 
standards when they were considered reasonably 
satisfactory. In the recommendations of the con- 
ference, the tests which were considered really 
necessary in order to show whether materials are 
satisfactory have been included, but no others. A 
large number of tests of road materials have been 
proposed but the number adopted by the conference 
is comparatively small. Moreover, the conference 
has not, as a rule, recommended limiting values for 
specific tests, because no one set of limits can be 
used satisfactorily in all parts of the country. What 
has been done is to bring standardization of ma- 
terials up to the limits where it ceases to be desir- 
able, and then to standardize the methods of testing 
and of reporting the results of tests where different 
requirements must be adopted to meet local condi- 
tions. 

Other conferences will be called by the U. 8S. Office 
of Public Roads as a part of its program for becom- 
ing thoroughly familiar with the practice of differ- 
ent states in road building and for developing uni- 
formly high standards for highway work throughout 
the country. Arrangements for printing the recom- 
mendations of the first conference have already been 
made by Director Page in order that they may be 
available for road officials as early as possible. 





ELABORATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM PLANNED. 


The Wisconsin state highway commission has 
drawn up one of the most elaborate systems of 
highways ever projected for consideration in this 
country. The plan has been submitted to the mem- 
bers of the legislature now studying the problem. 

With the preponderance of traffic, as a criterion, 
two trunk line systems have been laid out, one of 
which is to contain 2,238 miles of roadway and the 
other 4,819 miles, and will cover the entire state of 
Wisconsin. 

In five years, if the state meets the quota require- 
ments of the national government, the sum of $5,- 
776,248 will be received from Washington. If the 
state is able to raise an equal amount, allowed that 
all incidental factors mature, Wisconsin will spend 
more than $10,000,000 in five years in the construe- 
tion of its trunk line roads. 

Three factors are considered in the determina- 
tion of apportionment among the various sections 
of the amount to be expended: First, the percentage 
of county area to state area; second, the percentage 
of public road mileage in a county to the total pub- 
lic road mileage of the state; third, the percentage 
of county valuation to the total valuation of the 
state. 
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Hardpan and Clay We May Strike in 1917 


It Behooves the Wise Sand and Gravel Producer to Take Stock of Conditions and Organize Accord- 
ingly—Practice Economy, Cooperate With the Rest of the Trade and Advance 
the Selling Price Proportionate to Increased Costs 


N considering this subject, it is interesting to 
trace the geological history of Indiana so far 
at least as it relates to the formation and disposition 
of gravel. However, suffice it to say in this regard 
that the glaciers were the first gravel producers to 
operate within the state. It was a cold proposition 
with them! The obstacles and unfavorable condi- 
tions which they met and overcame were many. In 
the course of their operations, they employed giant 
crushers having infinite capacity and for which no 
boulder was too large. Enormous conveyors were 
used which, as their business expanded, stretched 
from beyond the Great Lakes to at least the southern 
part of the state and, while the speed of these mate- 
rial carriers was not great, yet they were capable 
of carrying myriads of tons. Regardless of the ad- 
vantage of an inexhaustable supply of water, the 
product of this ‘‘ Glacial Gravel Co.’’ was not clean 
enough to meet our present specification and, as a 
result of the crude and imperfect systems employed 
by them in washing and disposing of waste material, 
we find in their storage piles deposits of deleterious 
matter in sufficient quantities to be a cause of rejec- 
tion in the mind of any intelligent inspector. 

The most objectionable by-product of this ancient 

_gravel-producing agency frequently occurs in the 
form of clay or hard pan and is found in three 
locations with reference to the main deposit of 
gravel: 

1. As an underlying strata. 

2. As an overburden, 

3. In irregular pockets or streaks. 

The underlying strata of clay or hardpan—usually 
the latter—gives no great concern to the present-day 
operator except that it may limit the depth of his 
bank. The overburden may be a source of annoyance 
and is expensive to remove, but it can be handled by 
ordinary methods of excavation. It is the irregular 
occurrence of clay within the body of gravel that 
causes the most trouble, for reasons with which all 
sand and gravel producers are familiar, but the un- 
certainty of its appearance and its extent is no doubt 
the greatest cause of anxiety, for determinable ob- 
stacles are easy to overcome in comparison with 
dealing with the indefinite which is invariably an 
expensive and grievous task. 

If this subject were to be treated literally it might 
at least be made entertaining inasmuch as it would 
deal largely with natural phenomena which are al- 
ways interesting. But, however, burdensome the 
conflict with hardpan and clay may be as an actual 
experience, yet there will be greater difficulties to 
overcome in the year 1917. 

In August, 1914, the European war began. The 
world at large suffered the usual mental stages fol- 
lowing a catastrophe—horror, tolerance, apathy. 
The first year of the war did not materially effect 
business conditions in the United States, because no 
one could realize the extent of the conflict. It will 
be noted from your cost records that there was no 
signal increase in the cost of production during the 
season of 1915 over that of previous years. But as 
soon as men became awake to the fact that the war 
was an actuality; when the resources of the belliger- 
ents both as to the necessities of life and the means 





*Address at meeting of Indiana Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Indianapolis, March 15. 





BY E. GUY SUTTON, 
Carmichael Gravel Co., Williamsport, Ind.* 


of death began to diminish and negotiations for the 
purchase of these supplies were started in the United 
States, then, as we all know, prices began to soar. 

At the beginning of 1916, the steel mills, which are 
our national industrial barometer, commenced to 
work night and day. Many manufacturing concerns 
which had been operating with varying success be- 
gan to assist in the making of munitions and in a 
few months’ time became financially independent. 
Railroad stocks advanced in prices because lines 
that previously were operating at a loss were able 
to show indications of paying dividends, The heavy 
demands for foodstuffs at home and abroad, includ- 
ing both hogs and cattle, together with the exporta- 
tion of horses and mules, brought the farmer’s prod- 
ucts into unusual prominence. Inactive coal and 
mineral mines were reopened and, these together 
with the active ones, were worked to the limit of 
their capacity in order to furnish fuel and metals for 
the manufacture of more machines and the construc- 
tion of greater buildings that the wheels of industry 
might proceed. It was during this period also that 
emigration began and immigration ceased. If you 
will again refer to and compare your cost statement 
for 1916 with that of 1915 you will note, with some 
concern, no doubt, the result of this unusual stir in 
the industrial world. 


But, whatever surprise you may have felt and ex- 
hibited when confronted with such an odius compari- 
son, yet you are not awake to the actual conditions 
unless you are preparing yourself for a greater shock 
when comparing time comes at the end of the season 
which is just before us. Last year our costs would 
have shown a greater increase, had it not been that 
we had made favorable coal contracts and had laid 
in supplies and repairs early in the year before the 
abnormal advance in prices had been made. Then, 
too, the scarcity and independability of labor came 
gradually; this year we will encounter to begin with, 
not only a shortage of laborers, but also on account 
of the great demand for men on the farm, in the 
factory, on the railroads and every other line of work, 
a spirit of independence; restlessness and discontent 
will exist, resulting in inefficiency; labor will not 
only cost more, but it will be v-orth less. 

Moreover, the best hope that the railroad officials 
give at the present time is that the car shortage will 
be as serious at the beginning of our operating sea- 
son as it was at the close of last year. This opinion 
is supported by the following facts: 

1. On account of the abnormal movement of 
freight, there is an actual shortage of cars suitable 
for shipping gravel. 

2. Many cars are tied up by Eastern embargoes. 

3. New equipment can not be secured as fast as 
worn out cars and locomotives are retired. 

4, The railroads are short of motive power both 
for road hauling and switching at terminals, result- 
ing in the slow movement of cars in transit and at 
destination. 

5. Coal movements will continue in large quanti- 
ties throughout the summer months, because of the 
heavy demands of the railroads and factories; be- 
sides much domestic coal will be delivered to both 
dealers and consumers and, no doubt, storage will 
begin early in the fall on account of the anticipated 
miner’s strike after April 1, 1918. 


6. Many coal ears are now being used for the trans- 
portation of high class freight, due to the shortage 
of box cars. 

7. The present ruling that cars must move in the 
direction of ‘‘home’’ if it remains in effect, will 
operate to increase the shortage aside from its other 
complicating features, 

Moreover, this anticipated car shortage will not 
effect outgoing shipments but will delay deliveries 
of coal and other supplies used in the operation of 
the plant as well. 

And so, considering only the car supply and the 
labor conditions, the situation does not appear bright 
even to an optimist. But this is not all. You are 
already familiar with the advances that have been 
made in prices from your own‘experience in purchas- 
ing supplies, repairs and equipment so that a few 
examples of the rate of increase during the past year 
and a half will be sufficient to show the general trend 
with reference to prices of articles which enter into 
our cost of production: Nails have advanced 77 
per cent; bolts, 154 per cent; sheet steel, 144 per cent; 
manganese parts, 47 per cent; wire rope, 40 per cent; 
belting, 17 per cent; pipe fittings, 62 per cent. More- 
over, a reduction in quality has been made in many 
articles, which is equivalent to an advance in price; 
it is a known fact that some manufacturers have re- 
sorted to this practice in order that ostensibly they 
may have the reputation of maintaining former 
prices. New equipment has not only advanced in 
price from 20 per cent to 100 per cent, but it is im- 
possible to get reasonable deliveries of electric ma- 
chines, boilers, steam shovels, locomotive cranes and 
industrial locomotives, all of whick are prime 
requisites in the operation of most plants. This 
later condition has placed second-hand equipment at 
a premium, so that a used machine brings almost 
as much as new if it can be delivered promptly. 

That the price of coal will range from $1.75 to 
$2.50 a ton at the mines, according to the grade, 
even for summer deliveries, is generally accepted. 
This is an advance in price of at least 100 per cent 
above what was paid last year. 

Though it will be impossible to reckon with any 
degree of accuracy just how much our cost of pro- 
duction will be affected by the conditions which now 
beset us, yet it may be worth while to make some sort 
of calculations, even if they be based on facts and 
fancies in indeterminate proportions. In analyzing 
the operation statement for 1916 of a firm operating 
a representative gravel plant in Indiana the items 
of cost were found to obtain as indicated below: 








Estimated Per- 

. Percentage rate centage 

Item. of cost. of increase. of increase. 
EMO dSewcdwsadéas 32.1 25% 8.0 
SOUND ks decease 10.0 25% 2.5 
a kd onda oa dg ss 10.4 100% 10.4 
Supplies and repairs... 14.7 50% 74 
WN feeeds ee ces 12.0 10% 1.2 
ROGGIET dsc cis vane 2.8 ee wd 
Depreciation ........ 5.3 weue ae 
Administration ..... 12.7 5% 6 
100.0 be 30.1 
Weteten GF Gaiety cc acids dice dadesndscceccabanees 10.0 
40.1 


Though there may be a divergence of opinion as 
to what the advance will be for each item of cost 
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this year as compared with last year, yet that there 
will be a material increase no one will deny. The 
firm from whose records the above percentages were 
obtained has estimated that the rate of increase 
will be as indicated in the foregoing table, whereby 
it is determined that the total cost of production will 
be approximately 30 per cent greater for 1917 than 
it was in 1916. Moreover, on account of the ever- 
changing situations which confront this country 
whereby we may be drawn into the whirlpool of dis- 
aster at any time, there exists an element of doubt 
as to how to proceed in our industrial world which 
is analogous to the troublesome ‘‘Hardpan and 
Clay’’ when it occurs irregularly and with indefinite 
extent in the pit. There is no intelligent way to 
solve this equation of uncertainty but that it must 
be considered in making estimates of cost is obvious. 
And so, arbitrarily, we may add 10 per cent to our 
percentages already obtained which might be termed 
a ‘‘factor of safety.’’ 

The estimate of 40 per cent advance which may 
have been obtained by a more or less illogical method 
may be far from right. To be prepared to meet 
the anticipated raise and still make a legitimate 
profit is a ‘question of more serious moment than to 
try to form an opinion as to how much more money 
we will spend this year than last year. There are 

- three ways which if combined will allow us to meet 
this situation: 


1. By practicing economy in every possible way. 

2. By hearty eo-operation among the members of 
this association. 

3. By advancing the selling price proportionate to 
the increase in cost. 

Optimism, caution and co-operation are three great 
factors contributing to business success. , Neglecting 
to incorporate either one of them in your business 
affairs during this period of storm and stress may 
mean failure, but to sell without profit is sure to 
bring disaster. The following exposition on ‘‘Sell- 
ing at a Profit’? was printed in a trade journal a 
few years ago and seems to be appropriate for re- 
iteration here: 

Selling goods without profit is injurious to manufac- 
turer, jobber, retailer and consumer. ‘ 

It destroys reputation, depreciates quality and leaves 
ruin and demoralization in its path. 

It is the father of deception, misrepresentation and 
business hypocrisy. 

It creates strife, discord, distrust and dishonesty. 

It opens the doors of bankruptcy and closes gates of 
opportunity. 

It deprives honest effort of reward and puts a premium 
upon lying inconsistency. 

its pernicious influence forces all to a common level. 

Don't cut—stick to your prices!—The Dodge Idea. 

While it is the purpose of this paper to urge upon 
you the necessity of guarding your selling, yet ad- 
vantage should not be taken of a situation to ad- 
vance prices on false pretexts. It will be better 














business judgment to be content with reasonable 
profit now obtained from prices which can be main- 
tained rather than in reaction to be compelled to 
lower prices when normal conditions are restored. 
Unfairness with reference to determining prices will 
not only bring the sand and gravel business, as well 
as any other, into disrepute, but will also discourage 
and delay construction work during a year when pros- 
pective builders are hesitating because of the uncer- 
tain conditions which prevail. Keep your prices up, 
but be fair. 





PITTSBURGH SAND MARKET ACTIVE. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 15.—The sand business in 
Greater Pittsburgh is going along very nicely. Prices 
are all that anybody could wish. In fact, it takes 
a man with nerve sometimes to make a quotation to 
an old customer. Prices are higher than last year. 
The cost of labor, engineers and the machinery 
and equipment has increased tremendously during 
the past two years and sand companies, whether their 
business be large or small, have been forced to the 
necessity of raising their prices for their product. 
All the companies in the Pittsburgh district are now 
fairly busy. There is not so much sand going to 
ordinary building operations as for repair and con- 
struction work at the big plants and especially for 
railroad and river work. 
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THIS IS A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS AN INSTALLATION THE TROY WAGON WORKS CO. HAS WITH THE NEW YORK STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


DUMP. 


THIS TRAILER IS OF 5-TON CAPACITY, REVERSIBLE TYPE, EQUIPPED WITH 7-INCH RUBBER TIRES AND 4-YARD TWO-WAY SIDE 
IT IS BEING PULLED BY A 3-TON PACKARD TRUCK. 








DEMAN® STRONG—PRICES FIRM. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 19.—Seldom in the history 
of the business in this district has there been such 
a demand for sand and gravel as there is now, with 
the improvement in weather conditions. In spite 
of the continuance of the lockout in the building 
trades, and consequent suspension of active oper- 
ations, demand for these materials continues, and 
practically every producer in the district is turning 
down orders, being unable to meet the business. 
Supplies in stock are sufficient to meet current re- 
quirements. All prices are firm, although unchanged. 
Weather and labor continue favorable to the busi- 
ness. 





CALLAHAN’S BIG NEW PLANT. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 15.—One of the biggest 
individual projects planned for the coming season 
in the building materials industry of the “district 
is the extension of the plants of the firm of M. A. 
Callahan—The Sand Man. Installation of a new 
plant entirely at Willow, Ohio, will be the first 
project taken up. Preparations now are being made 
to build a new dredge, which is expected to be run- 
ning by June 1. For the new plant at this point 
30 acres have been acquired, with frontage on 
both the Cuyahoga river and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. A feature will be the modern wash- 
ing devices now being designed under the direction 
of Mr. Callahan. Every department will be operated 


electrically. When complete and in full operation 
the capacity of this new plant will be 25 cars a day. 

At the Chagrin Falls plant of the company oper- 
ations have been resumed after a shutdown of 
practically three months. This was due to bad 
weather, not to letup in demand. 





PURCHASES 50 ACRES OF GRAVEL LAND. 

Rockville, Ind., April 5—The Macksville Gravel 
Co., composed of R. H. Cubbins, of Paris, IIL, 
H. E. Ensinger, of: West Terre Haute, H. L. McGurk 
and E. L. Shansberger, of Terre Haute, has pur- 
chased 50 acres of land south of the C., I. & W. rail- 
road near Montezuma for a consideration of $290 
an acre. Work will begin at once surveying for 
switches to a gravel plant. About $50,000 will be 
invested in switches, machinery and necessary im- 
provements on the tract. 








SAND PRICES SOARING. 


The prices on sand are likely to go considerably 
higher this summer. Everything that goes into the 
sand business, except the sand itself, has gone away 
up in price. Engineers at the plants and on the 
river boats are getting much larger wages than 
ever before. Common labor is paid fully 40 per 
cent more than 18 months ago. Added to these 
troubles the sand companies ara having great diffi- 
culty in getting shipments in many places. Work 
on the river is being pushed rapidly.. A large 


amount of dredging is being done by -all local com- 
panies and all the conzerns that are operated in 
Pittsburgh are reported to be busy. 


The city of Pittsburgh is finding that sand 
costs more money this year. Director of Supplies 
Franklin B. Booth recently took bids for the 
18,000 tons of sand which the city will use this 
year in its asphalt business and for other purposes. 
Three bids from three different local concerns were 
received each for $2.30 a ton. Last year the price 
was only 50 cents a ton. The city was expecting 
to pay in’ advance but the bids which came in 
were so high that Director Booth readvertised. The 
first bidders did not submit bids a second time. The 
only bid received was one from the Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
offered to furnish sand at $1.71 a ton, the freight 
being $1.36 a ton. This leaves the Cleveland com- 
pany only 35 cents a ton clear for its product 
and saves the city of Pittsburgh more than $10,000 
providing the city authorities agree to award the 
contract to the Kelley company. 





SAND AND GRAVEL INCORPORATIONS. 


The Greenville Gravel Co., of Greenville, O., has 
increased its capital from $250,000 to $750,000. 





The St. Clair Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to mine 
and sell sand and stone and other minerals; incorpo- 
rators, J. E. White, W. G. Weimer and T. M. Gealey. 
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Annual Production of Cement in Canada 


The United States Supplies Most of the Cement Imported by Canada, But Home Producers 


Ottawa, Ont., April 15.—The quantity of cement 
made in 1915, according to a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Department of Mines, at Ottawa, 
Ont., was 5,153,763 barrels of 350 pounds net each 
(901,909 tons), as compared with 8,727,269 barrels 
(1,527,272 tons) made during the previous year, 
which is a decrease of 3,573,506 barrels (625,364 
tons), cr nearly 41 per cent. 

The total quantity of Canadian Portland cement 
sold in 1915 was 5,681,032 barrels (994,181 tons) as 
compared with 7,172,480 barrels (1,255,184 tons) in 
1914, a decrease of 1,491,448 barrels (261,003 tons) 
or 20.8 per cent. 

The total consumption of cement in 1915, includ- 
ing Canadian and imported cement, was 5,709,222 
barrels of 350 pounds each (999,114 tons), as com- 
pared with 7,270,502 barrels (1,272,338 tons) in 1914, 
a decrease of 1,561,280 barrels (273,224 tons) or 21.5 
per cent. 

The production of cement in Canada during the 
past few years, though all classed as Portland, has 
included an output of Puzzolan cement, made from 
blast furnace slag at Sydney, N. S., and a small pro- 
duction of ‘‘natural Portland,’’?’ made at Babcock, 
Manitoba, 75 miles southwest of Winnipeg, on the 
Canadian Northern railway. ‘The slag cement plant 
at Sydney has, however, been idle during the past 
two years. 

The production of cement in 1915 was derived 
from 20 plants, three of which though idle, made 
shipments from stock. Nine other plants were idle 
throughout the year and made no shipments. The 
total daily capacity of the 29 completed plants was 
51,415 barrels. The year’s production was less than 
one-third the capacity of available plants. 

The completed plants were distributed as follows: 
One in Nova Scotia, using blast furnace slag; three 
in Quebec, using limestone and clay; sixteen in 
Ontario, of which ten used marl, and six limestone; 
two rock plants in Manitoba, one of which makes 
a ‘‘natural Portland’’; four in Alberta, including 
one marl plant and three limestone plants, and three 
rock plants in British Columbia. 

The average number of men employed in Cana- 
dian cement plants during 1915 was 1,686, and the 
total wages paid $1,184,459. In 1914 the average 
number of men employed was 2,977 and wages paid 
$2,271,006. 

In 1914 the output exceeded the sales, but this 
position was reversed during 1915, and a reduction 
in stocks at the end of the year amounting to 565,- 
156 barrels is noted. The average price per barrel 
at the mill for all plants has been steadily falling, 
being $1.23 in 1915, as against $1.28 in 1914; $1.27 in 
1913; $1.27%4 in 1912, and $1.34 in 1911. The aver- 
age price at the mill in the several provinces was: 
Quebec, $1.18 in 1915 and $1.17 in 1914; Ontario, 
$1.08 in 1915 and $1.10 in 1914; Manitoba, $1.84 in 
1915 and $1.83 in 1914; Alberta, $1.78 in 1915 and 
$1.89 in 1914; British Columbia, $1.70 in 1915 and 
$1.67 in 1914. : 

The imports of cement in 1915 again show a large 
falling off, over 71 per cent, from the imports in 
1914, while the average price of imported cement 
has fallen from $1.61 in 1913 to $1.50 in 1914, and 
$1.43 in 1915. 

Of the total cement made in 1915, 429,268 barrels 
were made from marl and 4,724,495 barrels from 
limestone, whereas in 1914 the quantity made from 
marl was 641,869 barrels and 8,085,400 barrels from 
limestone and slag. In 1913, 1,491,131 barrels were 
made from marl and 7,395,202 barrels from lime- 


Supply Almost Entire Demand 


stone and slag. In 1912, 1,420,155 barrels were made 
from marl, and 5,720,849 barrels from limestone and 
slag; while in 1911, 1,626,857 barrels were made from 
marl and 4,050,682 barrels were made from lime- 
stone and slag. With the exception of the new plant 
at Marlboro, Alberta, practically all of the newer 
plants erected during the past few years have been 
limestone plants. The proportion of cement made 
from marl in 1908 was about 45 per cent of the total 
output as compared with 28 per cent in 1911, 20 per 
cent in 1912, 16.8 per cent in 1913, 7.3 per cent in 
1914, and 8.3 per cent in 1915. 
Imports and Exports. 

The quantity of cement exported is not recorded, 
but the value in 1915 is reported as $5,161, as against 
a value of exports in 1914 of $2,223, and $1,739 in 
1913. : 

The imports of cement previous to 1901 were 
larger than the Canadian production, but gave way 
steadily to the inereasing domestic output until 
1909, during which year the imports amounted to 
142,194 barrels, or about three per cent of the Cana- 
dian consumption. From 1910 to 1912 inclusive 
there was a steady increase in the importation of 
cement, the imports in 1912 being 1,434,413 barrels. 
During four and one-half months of 1912 the duty 
was, on account of the scarcity in western Canada, 
reduced by one-half, and on May 31, 1913, a perma- 
nent reduction was made in the general tariff from 
12% to 10 cents per hundred pounds. The imports, 
however have fallen to 254,093 barrels in 1913, 
98,022 barrels in 1914, and 28,190 barrels in 1915. 

The United States has been the principal source 
of imports during the past few years and supplied 
over 96 per cent of the imports in 1915, as compared 
with about 4 per cent from Great Britain. In 1914 
about 71 per cent and in 1913, 68 per cent of the 
imports were from the United States. 

Consumption of Cement. 

The consumption of cement is represented prac- 
tically by the domestic production, together with 
the imports, the exports being so comparatively 
small as to be negligible. The total consumption of 
cement in Canada in 1915 was 5,709,222 barrels 
(999,114 tons), made up of 5,681,032 barrels (994,- 
181 tons) of Canadian cement and 28,190 barrels 
(4,933 tons) of imported cement, the Canadian 
cement representing 99.5 per cent and the imported 
cement 0.5 per cent of the total. 

In 1914 the total consumption of cement was 
7,270,502 barrels (1,272,338 tons), made up of 7,172,- 
480 barrels (1,255,184 tons) of Canadian cement, 
and 98,022 barrels (17,154 tons) of imported cement, 
the Canadian cement representing 98.7 per cent, 
and the imported cement 1.3 per cent of the total. 

In 1913 the total consumption of cement was 
8,912,898 barrels (1,559,757 tons), made up of 8,658,- 
805 barrels (1,515,291 tons) of Canadian cement, and 
254,093 barrels (44,466 tons) of imported cement, 
the Canadian cement representing 97.1 per cent and 
the imported cement 2.9 per cent of the total. 





CEMENT THE POPULAR BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 





Milwaukee, Wis., April 18.—‘‘Cement is becom- 
ing the popular building material, not only in the 
city, but for the farm and suburban residence, 
where it is running far ahead of wood construc- 
tion,’’ declared. Charles D. Clugston, prominent Mil- 
waukee building material man recently, giving his 
opinion on the construction situation throughout 


the country. ‘‘ Although our forests are being de- 
pleted by the lumberman and the fires that sweep 
over the great timber belts, building operations will 
not be menaced by this destruction. A substitute 
for ‘wood has been found that has given us better 
buildings at prices that the dealer in lumber ean- 
not approach. That material is cement. It is fire- 
proof so far as any material can be. Fire, of course, 
is not the only menace with which the farmer has 
to contend. There is the rat and other vermin, 
against which concrete foundations and walls are 
demonstrating themselves as effective barriers. 

‘*Sanitation is a great word at the present time. 
The farmer supplies milk and other dairy products 
to hundreds of thousands.. Cement and concrete 
construction is the solution of the cleanliness prob- 
lem.’’ 





CEMENT ADVANCES AT CLEVELAND. 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 20.—In spite of the redue- 
tion in outlet for cement during the lockout, there 
has been a slight advance for this material here, 
due to the continued increases in cost of production. 
This situation has been aggravated by the absence 
of improvement in the ear shortage, and was de- 
mand at the moment normal, shipping conditions 
would virtually prevent anything like real business 
being carried on. Producers and dealers are await- 
ing the outcome of the lockout before committing 
themselves on future deliveries. 





SHIPPING CEMENT IN COAL CARS. 





Because of the freight car shortage, shippers of 
Portland cement have used every available means 
to deliver their products to the retail trade. Where 
regular box cars could not be secured, cattle ears 
have frequently been used. What amounts to really 
a novelty, forced by necessity, is the present ex- 
perience of southern cement plants. Recently they 
have been shipping a great deal of cement in coal 
ears, covered with tarapulins. The plants report 
that the loss is practically nil, although some of 
these shipments have gone through two and three 
days of hard rain. 





RIVERSIDE COMPANY INSTALLS NEW 
CRUSHER. 





Riverside, Cal., April 16.—The Riverside Portland 
Cement Co., at Crestmore, has begun the construe- 
tion of a new rock crusher, to cost $75,000, which 
has been made necessary by the increase in the 
company’s business. It is planned to complete the 
erusher by July 1. The plant is now being operated’ 
to its full capacity. 





NEW CEMENT PLANT FOR PALO ALTO. 





The Pacific Portland Cement Co. contemplates 
building a large plant to work a hill on the Monte 
Bell road which, according to chemists employed 
by the company, contains enough limestone to be 
worked profitably. A plant employing between 
1,500 and 2,000 men is under consideration. 





The new standard specifications and tests for 
Portland Cement of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, effective Jan. 1, 1917, were approved 
by the American Railway Engineering Association 
at its recent convention in Chicago. 








-* 


and practically get his own price. 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY INCREASES WAGES. 





The A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., has 
increased the wages of every one of its 420 em- 
ployees 10 per cent. Coincident with this came 
the announcement that guards will be stationed at 
the brick plant during the night to prevent possible 
damage by alien plotters. It was pointed out that 
the plant ships great quantities of fire brick to muni- 
tion plants and in the event of hostilities, an effort 
might be made to destroy or damage the machinery. 
‘*Fire brick is the foundation for munition works,’’ 
said A. P. Green in an interview recently, ‘‘and we 
are taking no chances. We have two nightwatch- 
men now and five armed guards will be added. The 
brick plant’s payroll now is approximately $5,000 
.a week. The plant is turning out 100,000 brick a 
day. Twenty-two kilns are used.’’ There were five 
kilns when A. P. Green bought the property six 
years ago. 





NO FLAT BRICK RATE LIKELY. 





Dow’s Building Service of New York says: ‘‘ Deal- 
ers in making quotations covering May, June, July 
and August brick shipments have been banking on 
lower prices. They are advised that an estimate 
for deliveries prior to Aug. 1 should be in the 
neighborhood of $10. The present $10 level for 
Hudson and Raritan common brick is stiff and 
firm. There were en route recently 2,800,000 
brick from the Hudson district. With 2,400,000 
brick left over there is available this morning some 
5,200,000 brick, with dealers’ stacks considerably 
depleted. Normally, coal dealers are hungry for 
brick manufacturers’ business at this time of the 
year, but at present soft coal quotations run from 
$5 to $8 a ton. Normal prices for this material 
range from $2.90 to $3.50. Manufacturers have just 
been advised of a further increase in towage rates 
between this city and the Hudson plants, and there 
is a tremendous inquiry from New England and 
other out-of-town points for brick by rail. Labor 
is hard to obtain, and it is probable that new brick 
will not be available for this market prior to June 
15, if then. The renewal of agitation to fix a flat 
price for brick to cover summer and winter re- 
quirements has little chance of being adopted this 
year. Navigation on the Hudson has reopened to 
Albany, but, on account of spring freshets, tows are 
not being taken from points above Coeymans.’’ 





LABOR SCARCITY HANDICAPS BRICK 
MAKERS. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 15.—Brick business is 
handicapped at present by two circumstances. One 
is the scarcity of real good labor. Every employer 
complains that the quality of labor this spring is far 
below what it has been in any former year in this 
district. Common labor is especially poor. All 
skilled labor is well employed and the really skillful 
mechanic in any line can select his place to work 
The other trouble 
is that the brick manufacturers cannot secure cars 
so that they can get their product delivered promptly 
to their customers. They are up againt the prop- 
osition worst in getting shipments from the East 
to the West. Ohio plants are_not so badly off as 
most of them have been able to get pretty fair 
service on the railroads for shipments going east. 





The Acme Press Brick Co., Denton, Texas, has be- 
gun work on a $20,000 tile plant to be operated in 
connection with its brick plant. The brick plant has 
resumed work with .the completion of the power 
plant recently burned. Eighty-five men are em- 
ployed and as soon as additional machinery can be 
received the number will be increased to 125. 


NEWS OF THE FIELD. 





The Midvale Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken 
over the plant of the Claysburg Brick Works, which 
was a comparatively new industry in Holidaysburg, 
Pa. The plant will be greatly enlarged and im- 
proved at once. 

The Clay Castings Co., New Cumberland, W. Va.; 
now has its big plant in operation and is employing 
more than 100 people. 

Permits were recently taken out by the P. Ban- 
non Pipe Co., of Louisville, Ky., for a number of im- 
provements to its plant, where two one-story pipe 
kilns, and a one-story brick and tile shop and office 
will be erected. The company has a big battery of 
kilns already in operation, manufacturing wall cop- 
ing, patent lidded conduit pipe, drain tile, fire lining, 
chimney tops, hollow tile, vitrified brick, fire brick, 
building and face brick, ete. 

Progress in the erection of the half-million-dollar 
fire brick plant of the General Refractories Co., of 
Olive Hill, Ky., has been held back somewhat by 
labor troubles during the past few weeks. The plant 
burned a few months ago, and is being rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Brick Manufacturers & 
Dealers’ Association, a new organization of manu- 
facturers and general supply men, is now holding 
regular weekly meetings, and is accomplishing a 
great deal. Credits are among the most important 
things that have been taken up so far. The associa- 
tion is also figuring on drafting a series of resolu- 
tions relative to the relations between the contrac- 
tor, builder, architect, owner and material supply 
house. 

The demand for fire brick for use in rolling mills, 
iron and steel plants, battleship fire linings, etce., has 
been so great during the past few weeks that the 
Louisville Fire Brick Co., Louisville, Ky., has got- 
ten to a point where it no longer considers it a nov- 
elty to turn down large orders. The company has 
for months been working on some big Government 
contracts for fire brick for use in battleships, marine 
yards, ete., and from present indications the ship- 
building demand will increase considerably over 
what it has been. Reports from the East relative 
to the construction of hundreds of new vessels means 
that the fire brick plants of the country will be still 
further taxed to supply the demand. 

The Tennessee Agricultural Lime & Brick Co. is 
planning to erect a plant at Newport, Tenn., to man- 
ufacture brick, drain tile, limestone fertilizer, ete. 
The proposed capacity of the plant will be 200,000 
brick a day, 50,000 to 75,000 four-inch drain tiles 
and 100 tons of lime dust. Officers of the company 
are Henry F. Gau, of Cincinnati, president, Henry 
F. Rutzler, Atlanta, vice president; Howard Gau, 
of Cincinnati, secretary-manager, and Ivo Howard, 
Louisville, Ky., treasurer. About $100,000 will prob- 
ably be expended in the initial buildings and ma- 
chinery. 

The Harbison Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will build a new brick plant and also fifty 
houses near Surveyor Run, Pa. 

The United Brick Manufacturers of Johnstown, 
Pa., are advertising in Pennsylvania papers for-men, 
especially men with families, to work in their brick 
factories in the Johnstown district. They offer to 
advance transportation and to pay good wages this 
summer. 

A new tile works will be built at Bridgeburg, Pa., 
on the Pittsburgh & Shawnut railroad. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $150,000. About 100 acres of 
land known as the Robert Quigley Farm will be the 
place of operation. The new company has been in- 
corporated by the following capitalists: Samuel 
Houston, Craig Houston, V. Q. Starr, George M. 
Evans, John Crossett Jr., I. T. Campbell and H. N. 
Sankey. 





The Ohio State Legislature, which has been con- 
sidering an appropriation of $300,000 to build a brick 


* plant at Athens, Ohio, is not likely to get this meas- 


ure through. T. E. Davey is president of the state 
board of administration. 

The Haws Refractories Co., Johnstown, Pa., has 
completed the deal amounting to $800,000 for the 
Ganister property in the Lewistown Narrow and also 
for the big brick making plant of A. J. Haws & Co. 
at Johnstown, Pa. A new plant to cost $250,000 
will be built in the Lewistown Narrows at once. 

The Jeannette Brick & Sand Co., whose operation 
east of Grapeville, Pa., was discontinued about two 
years ago, has recently resumed operazions and will 
keep on working steadily this year. The officers of 
the company are as follows: Frank Lutz, Dr. C. C, 
Robinson and Archibald Sproul. 

The Peerless Clay Co., in which capitalists of 
Toronto, Ohio, are largely interested, is having a 
splendid run of business at its mines at Langley, 8. 
C., which are being operated to capacity. 

The Paducah Brick & Tile Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has resumed operations after being closed down for 
several weeks on account of high water in the Ohio 
and Cumberland rivers, the water getting into the 
plant to some extent. 

The Indiana Paving Brick & Block Co., Brazil, 
Ind., of which Walker Winslow is the head, has re- 
sumed operations after a close-down of several 
months, in which the plant was thoroughly remod- 
eled and a lot of new machinery installed. 





GIRL WRITES PRIZE ESSAY ON TILE. 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 20.—Awarding of the prizes 
for essay use of hollow tile in residence construc- 
tion, offered by the Barkwill-Farr Co., was made 
this week. First prize of $100 went to Miss May 
M. J. Fitzgerald, 1219 East 83rd st., this city, her 
brief being considered the best from every stand- 
point. Close to 700 essays were received by Sales 
Manager Robert C. Mitchell, who started the plan 
and headed the movement to carry it through. Three 
other large prizes and forty small prizes for honor- 
able mention were awarded. 





NEW CLAY INCORPORATIONS. 





The Phoenix Coal & Clay Co., Augusta, Ky.; cap- 
ital, $16,000; incorporators, Lewis H. Wolfe, A. L. 
Barker and Ben Harbeson. 

The Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $200,000 to $400,000 in 
order to extend its operations. 

The White Clay Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
engage in mining clay and manufacturing brick; in- 
corporators, H. F. Miller, James Kearns and J. W. 
Harshey. 

The Bluefield Brick & Tile Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
capital, $25,000; incorporators, Charles K. Mustard, 
W. L. Mustard, C. S. Dieffenderfer, D. K, Douglass 
and R. B. Parrish, all of Bluefield. 

The Puritan Brick Co., Vinton county, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $375,000. 

The Castle Clay Co., New Castle, Pa., to mine clay 
and manufacture brick; incorporators, Fred R. Kan- 
engeiser, Paul Kanengeiser, 8S. D. Pearson and C. H. 
Cakes. 

The Laurel Run Refractories Co.,Bellefonte, Pa.; 
incorporators, J. Ellis Harvey, Ivee L. Harvey, C. 
W. Kellery, Ellis L. Orvin and E. D. Zerby. 

The Continental Clay Products Co., East St. Louis, 
Tll.; for the manufacture of brick and other clay 
products; incorporators, John Keeley, H. H. Lamar, 
T. J. Canavan, J. K. Walton and R. E. Gillespie. 
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NOVA SCOTIA GYPSUM MINES. 


R. U. Andcrson, deputy inspector for Nova Sco- 
tia, in reporting on the.quarries in his territory says 
their total output for 1916 was 279,400 tons. Of the 
different quarries he says: 

“‘The Quarry at St. Anne’s, Victoria county, 
owned and operated by the Victoria Gypsum, Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., is about to be aban- 
doned, a gypsum mine being opened. This is the 
only gypsum mine in Nova Scotia. It was begun in 
the summer of 1916. The mine, when I visited it, 
Aug. 24, consisted of an adit, driven into the base 
of a hill, 180’, and a slope, pitching 30°, driving 
to join the adit. The slope is about 8’ wide inside 
of the timber and averages 8’ high. It is securely 
timbered down to the gypsum, which I examined 
carefully and tested in a number of places. The 
roof and sides, which are gypsum, I found solid 
and apaprently safe. 

‘*The adit is the same width as the slope, and is 
timbered as far as the rock, with round timber about 
6” in diameter. A ‘kettle-hole’ occurred 85’ from 
the entrance of the adit; this hole will be timbered 
closely to keep the mud from running into the mine. 
The adit will drain all the workings. 

‘‘The gypsum is hauled in the slope in a half-ton 
sinking-car, the pitch of the slope giving height for 
a tipple to the shipping-cars. About 2 per cent of 
the product is lost in handling. 

‘¢The quarry and calcining mill at Iona, Victoria 
county, is owned by the Iona Gypsum Co., Ltd., and 
is about two miles north of Iona station on the 
Washabuckt road. The quarry produces 35 tons of 
erude gypsum a day and about 85 per cent of this 
is calcined; between 15 and 20 per cent lost in mill- 


ing. The property is estimated to contain 25,000,000 
tons of gypsum. The quarrying is all done by hand 
and work continues the year round. The output for 
the year is 6,012 tons. 

‘*Ottawa-Brook quarry, owned by the Newark 
Lime & Cement Co., is about two miles west of Ot- 
towa Brook Station on the C. G. R. This quarry 
produced 925 tons during the year, but no shipments 
were made, due to the seareity of vessels. The rail- 
way was extended about a mile and a half to a 
larger deposit of gypsum and the company intends to 
make larger shipments next year. 

‘* Avondale quarry, Avondale, owned by the New- 
port Plaster, Mining & Manufacturing Co., is about 
three miles from Avondale, and is connected with 
the shipping wharf at Avondale by-a railway. The 
quarry is being prepared for an aerial 1-line which 
will extend about 500’ across a deposit of good 
gypsum. The production for the year is 42,739 tons. 
Seventy-five men and 17 horses were employed dur- 
ing the year. The product was shipped to J. B. King 
Co., New York. ; 

‘‘Wentworth Gypsum Co.’s quarries, Wentworth, 
produced last year 185,464 tons. The Fraser quarry 
of this company is the largest gypsum quarry in 
Nova Scotia and is worked open face to a depth of 
100’. The product is lifted to the ears by aerial 
cables, 500’ between the towers. There is an engine 
10” by 15”, and 75 h.p. at each tower. The plant is 
in good condition. The product is shpiped to New 
York. 

‘¢Patterson quarry, Kent Shore, is a comparatively 
new quarry, having been operated for two years. 
There are 10 men and 5 horses employed during the 
vear. The quarry is about one and a half miles from 
tide-water on Minas Basin and a corduroyed road, 


with plank wheel-ways for carts, connects the quarry 
with the pier. The plaster is of first-class quality 
and is shipped in its crude state to the United States. 
The output for the year is 1,200 tons. 

‘*Walton quarries, Walton, are two quarries op- 
erated on this property, which produced during the 
year 21,425 tons. The gypsum is shipped in the erude 
form at Walton, over a railway about three-quarters 
of a mile long. About 40 men are employed this 
year, as against 60 employed the year before. 

‘*The Windsor Gypsum Co.’s quarry at Wentworth 
did not begin operations until August, when 1,000 
tons of gypsum were mined and sent to the Windsor 
Plaster Co.’s mill at Windsor. The output was 
3,709 tons; 12 men were employed.’’ 





CANADIAN GYPSUM PRODUCTION IN 1916. 


The total quantity of gypsum rock quarried in 
Canada in 1916 was 422,741 tons, of which 92,864 
tons were calcined. The shipments of gypsum of 
all grades totaled 341,618 tons, valued at $730,831, 
and included lump 249,759 tons, crushed 15,680 tons, 
fineground 6,057 tons, and calcined 70,122 tons. 

In 1915 the quantity quarried was 505,989 tons, of 
which 84,763 tons were calcined. The shipments in- 
cluded: Lump 346,947 tons, crushed 48,735 tons, 
fine ground 6,453 tons, and ealeined 72,678 tons, or 
a total of 474,815 tons, valued at $854,929. 

Exports of crude gypsum were 221,234 tons, val- 
ued at $252,476, while exports classed as gypsum 
or plaster, ground, rose to a value of $154,630. The 
corresponding exports in 1915 were crude gypsum 
292,234 tons, valued at $336,380, and gypsum or 
plaster, ground, valued at $80,933. 
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LECTURES ON HYDRATED LIME. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 15.—With a view toward 
stimulating further interest in hydrated lime a spe- 
cial lecture on this material was delivered here by 
Bela Naga, chief engineer of the hydrated lime 
bureau of the National Lime Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, before the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, April 10. The lecture was illustrated 
with slides showing the use of hydrated lime in con- 
erete. An exceptionally enthusiastic audience re- 
ceived direct information upon a subject, upon 
which they already thought themselves well posted. 
This information was added to in a discussion which 
followed the lecture, and in which Mr. Nagy an- 
swered questions. Mr. Nagy has been heard in 
other parts of the country on this subject. He is a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 





IT MIGHT BE WORSE. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 18.—Owing to the lockout 
the lime market in the Cleveland territory is now 
practically at a standstill, as far as sales are con- 
cerned. Because of the railroad situation this has 
not been a detriment, as with anything like normal 
demand the trade could not meet the business, being 
unable to make shipments. So far there has been 
no alteration in prices, all descriptions being firmly 
maintained at the former level. However, natural 
increase in cost of explosives, due to the national 
crisis, may be a factor in bringing higher prices. 
In agricultural lime there is a bigger outlet than 





ever, due to the movement for increased production 
of foods. Ohio is now awake to the advantages of 
this material in the farming business. Much more 
of this material could be disposed of for this purpose 
were shipping conditions at all reasonable. 





NEW YORK SAND AND GRAVEL ACTIVE. 


New York, April 18.—With the opening of spring 
and the numerous calls for conerete construction 
the sand and gravel market is unusually active. 
Crushed stone men also report business as good. 
Sereened and washed Cow Bay sand is quoted 50@55 
cents in wholesale lots of 500 cubic yards alongside 
dock Manhattan. Inch-and-a-half gravel is quoted 
nominally at $1.10 in 500 eubie yard lots f. o. b. 
alongside dock New York wholesale. Paving gravel 
is quoted (nominal) $1.25@ and P. 8. C. gravel 
——@1.25. Inch-and-half trap rock is quoted at 
a dollar, and three quarter inch at $1.20 in 500 cubic 
yard lots f. 0. b. alongside dock New York. 








ARKANSAS COMPANY EXPANDS. 


The Rogers White Lime Co., Rogers, Ark., is put- 
ting in a branch at Watts, Okla., and will have the 
two-kiln plant ready for operation before the end 
of April. 





NEW LIME INCORPORATIONS. 


The Walker Springs Lime & Mineral Co. has filed 
incorporation papers in the probate court at Mo- 


bile, Ala. The concern will quarry stone and man- 
ufacture lime and deal in gravel and minerals. It 
is capitalized at $100,000 and will have headquar- 
ters in Mobile. The incorporators and officers are 
Paul P. Lockling, president; Jacob Markstein, vice 
president; Clarence A. Crim, general manager, and 
Alfred Garner. 





The Cedarville Lime Co., Cedarville, O., capital, 
$25,000; incorporators, Harry 8. Iliff, Walter C. 
Tliff and others; to operate a plant for the produc- 
tion of lime. 





NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the National Fire Protee- 
tion Association will be held in Washington May 
8-10. The complete program has not yet been given 
out, but will be mailed to those interested on ap- 
plication to Secretary F. H. Wentworth, 87 Milk 
street, Boston. It is announced, however, that the 
sessions of May 8 and 10 will be held in the new 
Willard hotel, and that Wednesday, May 9, will be 
spent at the Bureau of Standards, the program 
there including column and panel tests and inspece- 
tion of the laboratories, with luncheon at the bureau. 

A forty-page illustrated booklet on the subject of 
prepared roofing and asphalt shingles, prepared by 
S. F. Berry, will be mailed to members who desire 
it if they will write to the Prepared Roofing & Shin- 
gle Manufacturers’ Association, 8. F. Berry, field 
secretary, 166 Devonshire-st, Boston, Mass. 
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The Northwestern Roofing Co. has moved to new 
offices and warehouse at 2224 First av., Seattle, 
Wash. 


L. Hitchcock, of the Federal Lime and Stote Co., 
Cleveland, O., has returned from an important 
business trip to Adrian, Mich. 





Charles Weiler, vice-president of the Western 
Lime & Cement Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is planning 
a trip to the Southland. 


Two sons of Christ Sarnow, president of the Sar- 
now Lime Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have enlisted in aid 
of the nation. 





W. W. Fischer, of the Fischer Lime & Cement 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., is the head of an organization 
formed to boost home building. 


The Federal Lime and Stone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has removed from 1529 Williamson Bldg., to larger 
and more convenient quarters in suite 1308 William- 
son Bldg. 





The Portland Cement Association has moved its 
Kansas City office from the Commerce Bldg. to the 
Rialto Bldg. 


The Edison Portland Cement Co., of New Village, 
N. J., has advanced the wages of all employees one 
cent an hour beginning April 1. The company has 
also decided to pay bonuses. 


The Southern Lumber Co. is a new organization 
at Newark, N. J., to deal in lumber and building 
materials. It is capitalized at $25,000. 


W. F. Jahn, president of W. F. Jahn & Co., has 
just returned from a four-corner trip of the United 
States, covering a period of six weeks. Mr. Jahn 
went from Seattle to Los Angeles, thence to New 
Orleans, from there to New York, and then home. 


H. Te Roller, Seattle, Wash., dealer in building 
specialties, has moved his office to 111 Grand 
Trunk Pacifie Dock. 


The Milwaukee office of the Portland Cement Co., 
1022 First National Bank Bldg., recently was host 
to a party of Texas good roads boosters who are on 
a tour over the famous macadam and concrete high- 
ways of Milwaukee county. 


The Eagle River Conerete and Construction Co., 
Eagle River, Wis., has placed an order for a large 
quantity of new machinery for its plant on the north 
shore of the Eagle river. 





James J. Boland, of Scranton, Pa., and interests 
allied with him have purchased the National Lumber 
Insurance Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., which was in- 
corporated in 1905. It is capitalized at $200,000. 
James J. Boland, president of the James J. Boland 
Agency, has been elected president. Some of the 
original stockholders will retain their holdings in 
the reorganized company. 





Many readers of Rock Propucts AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS are holding political offices, while others 
are acting as officers of public institutions. The 
latest news of a member of the craft entering this 
field comes from a Chicago newspaper, which says: 

‘*John J. Sloan, president of the Wisconsin Granite 
Co., is doing good work as a member of the Bridewell 


commission. As superintendent of that institution 
at one time he is now so familiar with its needs 
that his advice and knowledge is of great value in 
its conduct.’’ 


M. B. Helmer and family, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
who have been touring the West for the past ten 
weeks, have just returned to their home. Mr. 
Helmer declares that on his return he found the 
business of the Helmer Milling Co. in a prosperous 
condition. Among other contracts, road work will 
consume large quantities of material this season. 





The Pittsburgh (Pa.) city building department 
has made a new ruling that henceforth an abbre- 
viated transcript of every application filed for 
permit for a new building or for alterations and 
repairs will be posted daily. On this list will be 
given the number of application, names of owners 
and contractors and the estimated cost of each job. 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Builders’ Exchange, be- 
cause of the big increase in attendance, has ar- 
ranged to hold its Thursday noon luncheons at the 
new William Penn hotel. Secretary E. M. Tate 
now has over 400 members enrolled in the asso- 
ciation which is one of the most active and best 
organized bodies of its kind in the country at 
present. 


W. E. Atkinson, until recently state highway en- 
gineer at Baton Rouge, La., has been selected as con- 
sulting engineer by the supervising board of road 
district No. 2 of the Third ward. He will have 
supervision of the twenty-seven miles of gravel roads 
work in that ward, authorized recently by a bond 
issue of $130,000. T. S. Shields, who has been in 
local charge of the state highway work in this par- 
ish for the last four years, will serve as Mr. Atkin- 
son’s assistant. 


At the annual meeting of the National Fire-Proof- 
ing Co., held April 5, J. J. Fisher, the oil magnate, 
A. S. Reymer, S. F. Heckert and James J. Booth 
were elected directors to serve the three years. 
The company’s plants are busy, the company now 
being in position to refuse orders. Like all other 
concerns it is having some difficulty because of 
a car shortage. The value of the company’s prop- 
erties as set forth by Mr. Heckert was regarded 
as a revelation, he making the point that should 
the company desire to liquidate the value of the 
properties would not only pay off the bonds but pay 
the preferred stockholders par and perhaps holders 
of the common. 


The Penn Metal Co., of Boston, has established 
a general sales department in New York office, 
559 West 36th-st., under the direction of F. M. 
Johnson. With a spacious warehouse in New York 
and with its mills located in Boston and Cambridge, 
affording quick boat and rail service to all eastern 
and southern points, the Penn Co. is now better 
prepared than ever to render exceptional serv- 
ice, especially as its shipping facilities are 
not subjected to the prevalent annoying freight 
tie-ups. The company has taken over the entire 
plant of the Eastern Expanded Metal Co. and claims 
to be the pioneer in the manufacture of expanded 
metal lath. Over 25 years’ experience in making this 
material is behind Penn quality, and users of its 
product have learned to appreciate the fact that 
all sheets are true to size, properly squared and 
conveniently packed. The Penco metal corner bead 
carries the company’s guaranty to be proof against 
corrosion, and every piece is made on a microminated 
seale, insuring absolute straightness. The Penn Co. 


also assure the trade that, notwithstanding the scar- 
city of steel, they are prepared to make immediate 
shipment of all Penco products. 


William E. Carson, president of the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association, is urging mem- 
bers of the organization to encourage their em- 
ployees to study the ‘‘high-cost-of-living’’ problem 
and its solution. In behalf of the association, he 
has recently issued a bulletin, entitled ‘‘The Gar- 
den,’’ which contains valuable advice for anyone 
who wishes to till the soil. Commenting on this 
topic, Mr. Carson says: ‘‘One of the real problems 
that confronts not only the lime manufacturer, but 
the country at large, is that of the increasing cost 
of living that is reflected back on the pay-roll. A 
solution of the high cost of living is found in inter- 
esting every householder to plant a garden. In 
order to get this matter in concrete form so that 
each manufacturer can help his men, I am sending 
out a schedule for a garden. Unusual cold weather 
in January killed the truck crops in the Gulf dis- 
tricts. The potato, cabbage and onion crops were 
much less than usual in 1916 throughout the United 
States. There was a shortage of about one and a 
half billion bushels of grain last year in this 
country. There was a like shortage of food crops 
in 1916 throughout the world. The prices of food 
products are high at this date. There is every indi- 
cation that they will still be higher, because there 
is not enough farm food in the United States to 
feed the people abundantly until new crops can 
be marketed. The freezing of the Southern truck 
crops means a curtailed supply and extremely high 
prices until July and probably until August. Unless 
a larger acreage of food crops than is usual is 
planted in 1917, and the yield per acre is greater 
than the average, the supply of farm foods will be 
short and the prices high for at least another year. 
In the face of this situation, it behooves every manu- 
facturer to see that his men plant gardens and it 
will be well to hold out to them some encouragement 
in the way of a bonus for doing so.’’ 


Mr. E. B. Good, Jr., as was announced in our issue 
of March 22, is now known as the general sales 
manager of the Hercules Cement Corporation, sales 
office New York City. We feel certain that the 
dealer industry will be very much interested in 
knowing that Mr. Good is a great advocate of the dealer 
sales policy and that the building material industry in 
the East may rest assured that this company has ac- 
quired a man who will protect their interests. 

It might also be of interest to our subscribers to 
know that Mr. Good was one of the first advocates of 
the exclusive dealer sales policy as the only policy 
which meant continued success and an assurance of 
increased profitable sales. Some twelve years ago, 
when Mr. Good first stepped into the building mate- 
rial industry as sales manager of the Weatherspoon 
Plaster Co., he was confronted by a conglomerate 
mixture of ideas with reference to sales. He can- 
vassed the situation very carefully and figured out 
that there was only one road to success and to prof- 
its and that was by selling the dealer and the dealer 
only. He, therefore, cancelled all direct sales and 
instigated a dealer sales campaign which we believe 
was instrumental in increasing the sales of the 
Weatherspoon Plaster Co. many times, as well as 
placing that company on a firm, profitable basis. 
This merely goes to show that Mr. Good has al- 
ways been an advocate of the policies which are 
very vital to every building material dealer and we 
feel certain you will be pleased to know that Mr. 
Good is an old-time advocate of these policies and 
will continue same with the Hercules Cement Corpo- 
ration. He is a man of integrity, foree and enthu- 
siasm, and a man we know you will receive with the 
utmost confidence. ; 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC, 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS, AUG. 24, 
1912, of Rock Propucts AND BUILDING MATERIALS, pub- 
lished semi-monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April Ist, 
1917. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook. 3efore me, a notary 
public in and for the state and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared W. D. Callender, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
president of Rock. PRopUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the membership and man- 
agement of the aforesaid publication for the state shown 
in the above caption, required by the act of congress of 
Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 448, postal laws and 
regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Tradepress Publishing Corporation; editor and managing 
editor, W. H. Parsons; business manager, George P. 
Miller; all of 538 S. Clark-st., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owners of stock of said corporation are: 
W. D. Callender, T. J. Sullivan, Geo. P. Miller, A. Perrin 
and B. M. Bender, all of 538 S. Clark-st., Chicago, Il. 

3. There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other se- 
curities. : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
scn or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W. D. CALLENDER, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
March, 1917. MARY F. LINCOLN. 

My commission expires Oct. 7, 1917. 








GO SLOW ON WAR COMPENSATION. 


Washington, D. C., April 19.—Secretary Baker, as 
chairman of the Council of Naticnal Defense, has 
asked the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, through its president, R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
to ascertain the sentiment of the business men of 
the country in the matter of voluntary civilian 


assistance in the care of dependent families of men 
enlisting in the military and naval forces. 

‘‘In the meantime,’’ Secretary Baker declares 
in his letter to Mr. Rhett, ‘‘ we would urge that em- 
ployers of labor make only temporary arrangements 
with their employees until such time when it is 
hoped some uniform system can be suggested which 
will adequately take care of the situation.’’ 





MOTOR TRUCKS AID SUBWAY IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


Motor trucks are playing an important role in 
the building of Philadelphia’s new $65,000,000 sub- 
way improvement. While this stupendous engineer- 
ing project is expected to take years to complete, 
the excavation for the central terminal station to be 
located underneath the City Hall building has been 
practically completed and a fleet of five-ton White 
trucks has been busy for months hauling thousands 
of tons of earth, rock and shale to a dumping ground 
five miles distant. ~ 

Engineers of the Keystone State Construction Co. 
in charge of the improvement, say that the hauling 

















FIVE-TON TRUCKS DELIVERING CEMENT TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA’S $65,000,000 SUBWAY JOB. 


of the excavated material was one of the most for- 
midable transportation problems they have ever 
faced. The City Hall is the dividing line between 
North and South Broad street, in the heart of the 


city’s congested business district and traffic on all 
four sides is extremely heavy. 


In order to care for the huge quantities of earth 
and rock removed daily, four or five loading bins 
were erected at different points near the outside 
walls of the building and one large bin inside the 
court-yard. The work of removing the soil from 
the tunnel and lifting it into the bins progressed 
rapidly, but for a time inadequate transportation 
facilities to haul it threatened to halt the improve- 
ment. 


The long continuous hauls of heavy loads from 
the bins to the dumping grounds forced the first 
hauling contractor using a fleet of less expensive 
trucks to forfeit his contract. Another contractor 
owning similar equipment met the same fate. The 
Keystone company then entered into an agreement 
with Stedman Bent, of Philadelphia, one of “the 
largest and most progressive hauling contractors 
in the country. Mr. Bent, a millionaire, owns a 
fleet of sixty-six White five-ton trucks and there 
was no question about him being able to give the 
kind of service that the construction company de- 
manded to rush the subway improvement. 

Mr. Bent was able to furnish as many trucks as 
the company could use and they proved so successful 
in their operation that later the fleet was enlarged 
and the additional trucks used to haul thousands of 
bags of cement, sand, gravel, crushed stone, lumber, 
tools and various other supplies. 

At the present time a fleet of eight trucks are 
hauling over 500 yards of earth and rock a day 
over a nine-mile course. ‘‘The yardage could be 
doubled,’’ asserts Mr. Bent, ‘‘if conditions at the 
dump were better. When we started hauling, the 
ground was covered with from three to five inches 
of water and below this was soft, black muck, and 
in many places we encountered quicksand.’’ 





GRADE OF CONCRETE ROADS UNLIMITED. 


New York, April 20.—When New York State 
began concrete road building conerete was not used 
on grades exceeding a 5’ rise in a distance of 100’. 
Experience has shown, however, that this limitation 
was unnecessary, and concrete roads having grades 
of 8’ rise in a distance of 100’, have been built. 
These grades are steeper than road builders like 
to have on highways earrying more than light 
traffic no matter what kind of construction is 
employed. 

H. Eltinge Breed, first deputy commissioner of 
the New York highway department, declares that 
the grade of conerete roads seems to be limited only 
by the character of the mixture forming the con- 
erete, the ability of the wet conerete to stay in 
place until it hardens, and the nature of the traffic 
on the road. He reports that even on steep 
grades the use of coarse sand in the conerete pre- 
vents the surface from being slippery, and he ad- 
voecates brooming the wet concrete so that the 
very minute particles which make the surface 
smooth will be dislodged before the mass hardens. 
Dale Place, in Little Falls, N. Y., has a conerete 
pavement with an 18 per cent grade which is the 
steepest in New York state. Kansas City, Mo., 
boasts of a similar condition while Los Angeles, 
Cal., has Baxter St. with a grade of 29 per cent 
which is held to be the record up to date. 





OBITUARY. 


Henry Mather, president of the Mather Bros. Co., 
Richmond, Va., dealers in coal, cement and builders’ 
supplies, died recently after a brief illness which 
had been considered not at all serious. He was in 
his seventy-first year. Mr. Mather was one of the 
city’s suecessful business men and was held in the 
hichest esteem. He was born Jan. 4, 1847, at Math- 
er’s Mills, O., and had been engaged in business in 
Richmond for nearly half a century. He is survived 
by his widow; a son, Raymond B. Mather, secretary 
and treasurer of the Mather Bros. Co.; two daugh- 
ters, Miss Mary and Miss Louis; a brother, Samuel 
Mather, of Spring Grove, and a sister, Mrs. A. H. 
Kelsey. The business of the Mather Bros. Co. was 
established 48 years ago by the deceased and his 
brother, the late D. L. Mather. 
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EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 

‘Capable man needed to take charge of one 
of our pulverizing plants. This plant is 
equipped with a Rotary Drier, Allis-Chal- 
mers Tube Mill, and a Bates V alve Packer. 
Person familiar with this type of machinery 
is preferred. Excellent opportunity and 
good salary. Johnson Limestone Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 














Position Wanted—Superintendent of Quarry, Crushing 
or other plant. Several years as superintendent of large 
quarry. Experienced office and salesman. Will consider 
any kind of position with future. Reference. Address Box 
1191, care RocK PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 





WANTED—Position as quarry superintendent or general 
manager. A thoroughly competent quarry operator of long 
experience desires position where knowledge and ability are 
factors in economical operation. Will only consider con- 
tract on tonnage basis, or salary and bonus. Excellent 
references. Address Box 1168, care RoCK PRODUCTS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


WANTED AN OPPORTUNITY—By man 30 years of 
age, with 10 years’ experience in every detail of accounting 
work. One mentally and physically fit for high grade 
connection, wants to connect with firm where brains, 
ability and results count. Reason for changing, want 
larger future. Address Box 1202, care Rock Propvucts 
AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 





Experienced Quarry Superintendent wishes change; de- 
sirous of position in west; had 15 years’ experience han- 
dling quarries and crushers. Address Box 1200, Rock 
PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 


[BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Plaster Making Equipment for Sale; cheap; Formulae 
included. Address Box 1198, care Rock PropUCTS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS, 

















For Sale—Excellent Limestone Property with up-to- 
date grinding plant—best limestone for agricultural pur- 
poses in New York State. Located in good farming com- 
munity where large quantities of agricultural limestone 
is used. Wonderful opportunity for live man with small 
capital. Might consider renting to reliable party who 
is familiar with this business. Plant fully equipped to 
produce from 50 to 75 tons per day. Henry H. Pryor, 
314 Wilder Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


Large up-to-date crushing plant, fully equipped to turn 
out 1,500 yards of washed crushed stone per day. Will 
consider a proposition from a responsible party to take 
full charge of crushing plant and produce stone on yardage 
basis. Party must be able to finance the operating ex- 
pense and give bond to cover his contract. Splendid op- 
portunity for some one. A@dress XYZ, care Rock Prop- 
UCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 
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Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


wu C.K. Williams & Co.. 


Correspondence Solicited Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 

















Locomotives, Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotive 
Cranes, Stone Crushers, Air Compressors, 
Hoisting Engines, Grab Buckets, Etc. 


We are headquarters ned dependable ‘‘used”’ 
equipment and _ solicit your inquiries 


WM. B. GRIMSHAW CO. 


1048 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEALERS IN “USED” BUT “NOT ABUSED” MACHINERY 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


For Sale—1 24” Rodger Foundry & Machine Company 
Jaw Crusher. Good as new. Weight complete, 18,000 

















pounds. Capacity 30 to 40 tons of rock per hour. Price. 
$500.00. Address 1201, care Rock Propucts & BUILDING 


MATERIALS. 


—e 




















Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanker & Cairns, Architects, Memphis. 
C. B. Barker Construction Co., Contractors, Memphis 


Cabot’s Dampproofing 


was used in this hotel. It is made like other 
Cabot products — efficiently, lastingly, scien- 
tifically. You can rely upon it. Your cus- 
tomers and your architects will be thoroughly 
satisfied with it. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, Boston 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. Makers of 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Old Virginia White, Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt,’’ Con- 
servo Wood Preservative, Dampproofing, Stucco and Brick Stains, etc. 

















GRAB BUCKETS FOR § SAL E. 

Four 3-cu. yd. Andresen-Evans Type ‘A- om ”’ 3 or 4-line 
Grab Buckets, weight 10,000 lbs. each, manganese steel 
lips and teeth. These buckets combined handled less than 
400,000 cu. yds. in excavation service for U. S. Govern- 
ment and are in splendid condition. A great bargain. 
a Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 








MACHINERY WANTED 


Wanted—Williams or Jeffrey Hammer Mills and Crush- 
ers, similar to No. 1 and No. 2 Williams type deck sweep- 
ers. Address J. W. LeGore, LeGore, Md. 











FOR SALE—2 Second-hand Kent Mills. Address Box 
1195, care Rock PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 





SOLD TO DEALERS ONLY 





We offer THE “DEALER 


CALVERT MORTAR COLORS 
For Their True Worth 


to the owner, the builder and himself 
by the only makers e 


CALVERT MORTAR COLOR WORKS 
Dept. R, Warner & Wooster Sts,, BALTIMORE, MD. 


























IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
100 tons of 16 and 20 Ib. relaying rail 
250 tons of 30 and 35 Ib. rail 
This material like new 
WIRE FOR PRICES 











M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 


a 




















For All Purposes 
The Jaite Company 
Bosten, Ohio 


CED 

















Four Steam Pumps. 
One Friction Hoist. 
Two Good Boilers. 


BAY PORT 





Rail, Screens, and a lot of other equipment; such as, 
Elevator Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, etc. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


THE WALLACE STONE COMPANY 


“WE HAVE FOR SALE ALL READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT” 


One Model 55 Bucyrus Steam Shovel. 

One 9x14 four-wheel Saddle Tank Porter Locomotive. 
Seventeen two-way Dump Quarry Cars. 

Twenty End Dump Quarry Cars. 








MICHIGAN _| 
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THE BEST BLAST-HOLE DRILL ON EARTH 











THE CYCLONE NO. 14 


Not a Boast--A FACT Ge. 








We will prove the superiority of the 
No. 14 Drill by placing one of the out- 
fits in your quarry against any or all 
other makes. 


If the Cyclone doesn’t out-drill and 
out-wear all other drills, we will re- 
move it from the work without cost 
to you. 








Our proposition gets below the paint—It 
eliminates talking points and evaporates 
hot air. It puts buying on 
a strictly engineering basis 
where it belongs. 


Furnished in Steam, Gaso- 
line, Compressed Air or 
Electric Power Traction or 
Non-Traction. 


Let Us Send You Full 
Particulars 


The SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Eastern and Export Office, 50 Church St., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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DIRECT HEAT 


DRYER 


FOR 


Bank Sand, Glass Sand, 
Rock, Clay, Coal, Etc. 


All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter 


We have equipped the largest plants 
in existence and our dryers are oper- 
ating in all parts of the world. Write 
for list of ae and catalogue 








AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 


68 William St.,. NEW YORK CITY 

















Uniformity— 
Rigidity—Strength 
Saving on Labor 
and on Mortar 


SYKES 


EXPANDED CUP 
METAL LATH 


Self-Furring 


gives you these advantages. Study the cuts con- 
trasting the Sykes method with that which requires 
furring strips. 


Same Fickness of wall aF ail poirts and perfect Key 
[per 
EE oS Sa) 








“SHEA THING BOARDS.— 





This is ‘Sines Expanded eas Metal Lath. 


As sketch above illustrates—(1) Sykes Metal Lath is applied direct 
to sheathing boards over waterproof paper. (2) It insures a wall of 
exactly the same thickness. (3) Therefore, a wall of equal expansion 
and contraction at every point, eliminating the danger of cracking 
due to uneven expansion. (4) Sykes Metal Lath being “backed up’ 
by sheathing boards, is perfectly rigid. (5) It is easy to plaster over. 
(6) There is no waste mortar because every pzrticle goes to make up 
the required thickness of wall. 

















hele Lack hl ley per sae 77 ips a 


This is Ordinary Metal Lath. 


Furring strips add 5 to 10 cents a square yard to cost of building 
wall. There is no key between Furring Strip and this lath. At the 
points where Furring Strips occur the plaster is, of course, much 
thinner than at other places. Result: uneven strength and uneven 
expansion, liable to cause cracking in plaster. 


There is actually more mortar required to plaster a wall of given 
thickness using ordinary metal lath than is required if you use ° 
Sykes Metal Lath; simply because it requires more mortar to secure 
: back of the ordinary iath than is necessary for Sykes Metal 

ath. 


Sykes Self-Furring Feature saves 5 to 10 cents a square yard. 
Sykes lath cannot be applied wrong. It is heavier than others of 
same gauge because cut with wider strands. Approved by U. S. 
Government for Post Office work; indorsed by architects. 


SYKES 


Write for free sample and for 
Free Book of Specifications. 


SYKES METAL LATH& ROOFING Co. 


508 River Road . Warren, Ohio 


METAL LATH is best — for 
Stucco—for Overcoating—and 
for Interior Plastering. 
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““HENDRICK’”’ 


PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS ANN 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


STAND THE TEST 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. CARBONDALE, PA 

























OISTING rope of every description for 
H elevators, mines, coal hoists, ore hoista, 

conveyors, derricks and cranes, stump 
pullers, steam shovels, dredges, skidder rope 
for logging, ballast, unloading. Towing 
hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope, and ship's 
rigging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses, Flattened strand rope. Non-spinning 
rope. Steel clade Flattened strand rope. 
Non-spinning rope, Steel clade rope. Locked 
coil track cable for aerial tramways. Flat 
rope. 


Special rope made to order to suit any purpose 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denvcz 


Export Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co, New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co. 


San Francisco Ios Angeles Portland Seattle 




















PLYMOUTH GYPSUM CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Manufacture what is known as QUALITY BRANDS 
ORDER A CAR AND BE CONVINCED 


Plymouth Plaster andFinishes White Sand Float Finish 
Plymouth Wood FibrePlaster Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Acelite Cement Plaster Sackett Plaster Board 


eniet oe Tiger Brand Hydrated Lime 


Fireproof Gypsum Partition Tile 


and prices 








advertising matter 


1015 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
BRANCH OFFICES: {5045 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Write for 














The most thorough and efficient 
Mixers of Plaster, Cement and 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water st. Syracuse. N.¥, 








ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


Office and Laboratories 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto 


London 


New York St. Louis 
Mexico City Seattle 


San Francisco 


Chicago " 
Montreal 




















The Fuller Engineering Co. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineors 


Analytical Chemists 


CEMENT AND HYDRATED LIME PLANTS A SPECIALTY 


Offices: Allentown Natl. Bank Bidg., Allentown, Pa. 











‘The Strongest and 
Most Economical 
on the Market. 





Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color. Write for samples and quotations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





‘ 
* 








F.L. SMIDTH & CO. new yore 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Engineering Cement Works 


AND 


Cement Making Machinery 





























THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York City 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS AND BVILDERS OF 


GAS BENCHES 


COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 
LIME BURNING - PLANTS GAS PRODUCERS 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
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Whitehall Cement 
Manufacturing Co. 











PORTLAND CEMENT 


1722 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 



































Northwestern Portland Cement 


TheReliable Portland 


Cement 





A Portland Cement 


for the 


NORTHWEST 


NORTHWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT GOMPANY 


MASON CITY, IOWA 











“CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE” | 

















Concrete for Permanence 
‘‘Wolverine’’ for Concrete 


ii 





oe 


Wherever used “Wolverine” has 
always given the highest satisfaction 








WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


COLDWATER, MICH. 
Write for prices cnd information. W. E. COBEAN, Gen. Sales Agt. 











CHICAGO: 





GEARS 


MACHINE - 


MOLDED 


For the machine molding 
process an accurate pattern 
of but one tooth is required. 
This pattern or tooth block 
is mechanically spaced 
around the circumference of- 
the gear, insuring each 
tooth being a duplicate of 
every other tooth. The re- 
sult is a gear as near perfect 
as a cast gear can be made. 


CALDWELL - WALKER 


Gears run smooth without 
noise and transmit full loads 
without waste of power. 
Cost no higher than inferior 
gears. 


Send your inquiry for prices on Screw Conveyors, Steel Elevator 
Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope Sheaves, eic. 
complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying and Power Trans= 
mitting Machinery. 


We manufacture 





DALLAS: 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON C0. 


Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Sts. 
NEW YORK: Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 
711 Main Street 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
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BAGS AND BAG MACH’Y. 


Jaite Company, The. 


BAG TIES. / 
Bates Valve Bag Co. 


BELTING. 


W. ag ag & Co. 
Ban & Co., R. 
Imperial Belting. Co. 
New York Rubber Co. 
Revere Rubber Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BRICK. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 


BRICK CLAMPS. 
The P. D. Crane Co. 


BRICK PAVING. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


pts Car & Mfg. Co. 

W. Caldwell & Co. 
Hates Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. "Co. 
Lakewood Engineering Co. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 


CABLES. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Dull & Co., R. W. 

Leschen & Sons 4 Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


CALCINING MACHINERY. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works. 


CARS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Austin Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Lakewood Engineering 7. 
Stephens-Adamson Mf, +. 

a fag Engineering Mrz. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CASTINGS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT, HYDRAULIC. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Clinchfield Portland Cement Corp. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Edison Portland Cement Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 

Huron Wyandotte Port. Cement Co. 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 


Peerless Portland Cement Co. 
Penn-Allen Port. Cement Co. 
Sandusky Cement Co. 

Standard Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Port. Cement Co. 


CHAINS. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


CLAYWORKING MCHY. 


American Clay Mchy. Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 


COLORINGS DRY AND MORTAR. 


Samuel Cabot. 
Calvert Mortar Color Wks. 
nes Sate Co. 


Ricketson ee Paint Works. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 
COMPRESSORS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Clayton Air Compressor Co. 
International Steam Pump Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Works. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 


Lakewood Engineering Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Mining Mach. Co. 


Power 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 
Hunt, Robt. W., & Co. 
CORNER BEADS. 


Berger Mfg. Co. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


CRANES—LOCOMOTIVE AND 
GANTRY. 
Byers Mach. Co., John F. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin ‘w.4 Co. 


pw +" ‘& Snow Co. 
Caldwell, H. , & Sons Co. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Ehrsam, J ,& Sons Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. cot Inc., Geo. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
McMpyler-Interstate Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson ane Co. 
Toepfer, W., & Son 

Traylor Seuieseting & Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZEBRS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Austin Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Earl C. 

Bartlett, Cc. O., & Snow Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 

Chalmers & Williams. 

Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

K.-B. Pulverizer Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Lehigh Car, Wheel & Axle Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co, 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Stedman’s Fdy. & Mach. 8. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mf; 


g. Co. 
Webb City & Carterville F. & M. 


Wks. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp. 


DREDGES. 
Osgood Co., The. 


DRILLS. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 


Co. 
Sanderson- Tiycione Drill Co. 
DRYERS. 


American Process Co. 

Bartlett, C. O.. & Snow Co. 
Ruggles- ‘Coles Eng. Co. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works. 


ENGINEERS. 


American Process Co. 
Bacon, Earl C. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Fuller Engineering Co. 
Hunt, Robt. W., & Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. Mfg. Co. 
Yates, Preston K. 
ENGINES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 


EXCAVATORS. 


Dull, Raymond W., Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Indianapolis Cable Excavator Co. 
MeMyler-Interstate Co. 

Osgood Co., The. 

Sauerman Bros. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


FIRE BRICK. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


FUSES. 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


GAS PRODUCERS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


GATES. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 


GEARS. 


Caldwell, H. Y & Son Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Stephsne-Ademecn Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GLASS SAND MACHINERY. 
Lewiston Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


GYPSUM BLOCK. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 


Best Bros. wnangtt Cement Co. 
Cardiff “eS 0. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC AND STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 


HOLLOW CLAY TILE. 


American Clay Co. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co, 


HYDRATING MCHY. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Kritzer Co., ag 
Miscam bell, 
Steacy- Fey Mtg. Co. 
Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 
Vulcan ‘Iron Works. 


LIME. 
Carolina P. C. Co. 
Kelley Island Lime & Trans. Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME KILNS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co 
Vulcan Iron Works. 


LOADERS AND UNLOADEBS. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Stephens- ry Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


:“errne 


Fate Co., J. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Xo. 


nag gg STEEL. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Traylor Engineering ° “Mfg. Co. 


METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


MOTORS ELECTRIC. 
General Electric Co. 


MOTOR TRUCES. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
White Company, The. 


PAINT AND COATINGS. 


Cabot, Samuel. 

Calvert Mortar Color Wks. 
Chattanooga Paint Co. 
French, Sam’l H., & Co. 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Co. 
Trus-Con. Laboratories. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Johnson & Chapman. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 

Traylor Saginecring & Mfe. Co. 


PLASTER. 
See Gypsum. 


PLASTER BOARD. 


Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
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*Ehrsam, 


PLASTER MCHY. 


Butterworth & Lowe. 

Dunning, Ws 7 

Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Miscampbell, 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co, 


POWDER. 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. 


PREPARED ROOFING—SHINGLES, 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
International Steam Pump Co. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp. 


QUARRY CARS, 


See Cars. 


ROAD BUILDING PREPARATION, 
Glutrin Paving Co. 


ROAD MACHINERY. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Osgood Co., The. 


ROOFING-METAL. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANT 


Dull & Co., Raymond W. 

Lm hens- a Mfg. Co. 
ebster Mfg. 

Welles Mfg. wy 


SAND LIME BRICK MACHINERY, 
Amer. Clay Machy. Co. 


SCALE CARS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


SCREENS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 

Butterworth & Lowe. 

Dull & Co., wt LA 

a & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Good a, Machy Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., — Geo. 
Hendricks Mfg. 

Indianapolis Cable. Excavator Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Johnston & Chapman Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Seartevent Mill Co. 

Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SEWER PIPE. 
Plymouth Clay Products Co. 


SHEAVES, BLOCKS AND VALVES. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 


SINK AND FLOAT TESTERS. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Osgood Co., The. 


STUCCO RETARDER. 
National Retarder Co. 


TIRES—RUBBER. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co. 


TRAMWAYS. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


TUBE MILLS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. I. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp. 


WALL PLUGS AND TIES, 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 
WATERPROOFING. 


Cabot, Samuel, Inc. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Sandusky Cement Co. 
Trus-Con. Laboratories. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
WIRE AND WIRE FENCING. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
WIRE ROPE. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co. 
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It is carried in stock at all times by a dealer in every 
town of any size in the Southeastern States. It has been 
and is being used in the most important engineering work 
in the South, for concrete roads, bridges, buildings, power 
dams, silos, walks, etc. 


Write us or ask your local dealer for free copies of 
“Concrete in the Country’ and “Concrete Highways.” 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


James Building CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 




















CAROLINA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY ~ 


‘We are the largest distributors of Portland Cement, 
Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General Building Mate- 
rial in the Southern States, and have stocks of 
Standard Brands at all of the Atlantic and Gulf Sea- 
ports, and at our interior mills and warehouses, for 
prompt and economical distribution to all Southern 
territory. Write for our delivered prices anywhere. 

Alse Southern, asanty, forthe ;“Debydrating’s waterprootng, material, “Uni 


GET OUR PRICES 
CHARLESTON, S. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















WHEN YOU ABSOLUTELY KNOW THAT 


Ricketson’s Mortar Colors 


are pure and brilliant in tone, economical in application and a 
permanent guarantee against fading and washing 


Why not INSIST on having them? 


They are the acknowledged best for all uses— Mortar, Brick, 
Cement, Concrete and stone. Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black. 
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RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Build your reputation into the heart of 
your community with materials of quality 


Your most profitable asset is an 
established and proved reputation 
for satisfying your customers. 
This is impossible without the 
right materials. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Established 1844 PHILADELPHIA 








SY PoeTL Ano 


FRENCH'’S CEMENT o 
THE BACKBONE OF PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION “ 


= 


" 


TUTTE EEUU rd 








Every Construction Job 





Every Concrete Floor 





Every Cement and 
Brick Building 








In fact every structure of any kind offers 
an opportunity for the sale of several or 
many 


Trus-Con 
Materials 


The increased cost of building material 
makes it necessary that all construction 
work be made as lasting and permanent 
as possible. That is why architects are 
universally specifying Trus-Con Water- 
proofings, Dampproofings, Technical 
Coatings and Floor Hardeners. That is 
also why the demand for these materials 
grows greater every day. 


Remember also that there is more profit 
in a barrel of Trus-Con Waterproofing 
Paste than in a carload of cement. Be- 
sides the big demand there is the unusu- 
ally large profit. 

Are you a Trus-Con dealer? If 

not, it will pay you to be one. 


Write today for information on 
dealer arrangements. 


THE TRUS-CON 
LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers and Inventors of C 
Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Coatings 
and Floor Hardeners 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BANNER HYDRATE LIME 


APRII 





1 | 





Carries more sand for Mason Work, 


than any other lime on the market } LIME , 


Pa Noh aUT-1 0) Cs 


: NATIONAL |. 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO THE 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY COMPANY 
A. H. Laumar President PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Can 


Fe MORTARanoSUPPLY CO [4 
S: PITTSBURG, PA. y 
eee > ARG. Grins 























ULK and Barreled -::- “MASON’S HYDRATE”—For Brick-work, 
IF IT IS plastering and masonry. -::- “LIME FLOUR”’—Hydrated Finishing 


Lime—Best on the Market. -ss- “CLOVER GROWER” —Land restorer, 


for the farmer—none better. -::- “CARBO HYDRATE’—Soil sweet- 
ener—crop preducer. -::- Prompt shipments. -::- A dealer wanted 

in every town. -:- WRITE OR PHONE FOR PRICES. 
WE MAKE IT | The Scioto Lime and Stone Co. 
(STRONGEST IN OHIO) ‘ 
Delaware, Ohio 
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* Sataters : RECOMMEND 
a Mi 7 ' 
A illion 
TEEGGae | 
ium | Dollars f 
H-4 +44 Is not spent ! 
1 BD dul carelessly. That 
iH an is why all the ! 
} : . walls of this y 
He ae finest of Michi- 
Ti al abel ll gan buildings 
1 Ee are finished with 
“ : “Lion Brand 
Rock 
Wall Finish” 
Hydrated Lime. 
Write us | : 
° oH / HYDRATED 4 * sina 
Ohio and i Line t Not only in- 
7 | creased prof- 
| | Western 2 | \ a its but also the 
Li C a } good will of arch- 
i DIME SAVINGS BANK, ime oO. se. “ei, itects and build- 
* MeNulty Brothers, Huntington, Indiana be : ne f a . €rs come to’ the 
Plastering Contractors. e/ ae dealer in Tiger 
The Largest ff 4 . ; Brand Lime. 
Producers = " THE KELLEY ISLAND 
i eoama : a a. LIME & TRANSPORT CO. 
aan CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Time 
J 
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FORTY-TWO CONCRETE BRIDGES 


now building on the Indianapolis & Frankfort Railway, contain 


Mitchell Hydrated Lime 


H. F. Whitney, Engineer in charge, in the prize winning letter to the Hydrate Lime Bureau 


“With the exception of the small culverts most of the bridges contain from 1000 to 1500 cubic 
yards of-:concrete. The concrete for all the structures of any size is being handled. by means of a 
tower. About ten of these are located at public highways where a good supply of water could not be 
obtained, except at a considerable expense. The use of Hydrated Lime enables us to cut down the 
water and still have concrete flow freely in the spouts. 

Several of the flat top subways are complicated skew spans with numerous corners. The lime has 
proven very successful in these structures as it prevented honey-comb and gave a smooth face in parts 
of the structures that we could not reach to spade. The cost of spading is reduced 50 per cent by the use 
of lime. 

The lime makes the concrete more dense and more easily handled after it is deposited in the 
forms. It is frequently necessary to move a batch to some other part of the form when it has been 
deposited in the wrong place by the chute. The labor cost for this kind of work has been reduced about 
40 per cent by the addition of lime. 

On bridges where the reinforcing is closely spaced the lime has been of great assistance because it 
enables us not only to place the concrete easily but it also prevents the separation of the aggregate 
when the mixture is being forced between and under the bars with wooden paddles. 

Because of the reduction of water in the mixture there is very little rough material deposited on 
_— face, such as will occur when the mixture is very wet and the water seeps through the forms. This 

ature, together with the material reduction in honey-combing, has reduced the cost of finishing the 
pee after the forms are taken off. 

I have no hesitancy in recommending the use of Hydrated Lime in reinforced concrete.’ 


Mitchell Hydrated Lime was selected for this wark because it passed the rigid requirements of the 


{engineering department of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


CHELL LIME COMPANY 


MITCHELL, 


INDIANA 











SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 


DRAG LINES. Standard 70-ton Bucyrus, shop numbers 984, 848 and Porters—Shop numbers 4614, 4615, 4616, 4661, 4698 3 BUCKETS. 
1—Model 220 Marion, can be equipped with revolv- 733—21%4-yd. dippers. and 4699. oe . Page drag line. 
ing stripping shovel, shop number 2840. (Has | 1—Class F 45-ton Vulean—1%-yd. dipper. 1—36”, 9”x14” Porter, shop number 4952. 2% 3ucyrus shovel bucket. 
moved about 350,000 yards.) SPREADER CARS. 3—7"x12”, 24” gauge Davenport locomotive, shop | 2—4-yd. Bucyrus shovel bucket. 
1—Class 14 Bucyrus, shop number 720, 60-ft. boom, | 3—100,000 pull, all steel Jordan spreaders, shop numbers 421,.1203 and 1210. : 5 _<-50. Clem seer 
2-yd. Page bucket. numbers 213, 235 and 305. PLOWS—2 Marion side plows, 1 right, 1 left, shop | 1—%-yd. clam shell. 
1—No. 1 Monighan, equipped with latest improved | 2—Standard Western. numbers 1525 and 1523. PUMPS. 


walking device, 70-ft. boom, 


in 1914. 


STANDARD STEAM 
70 C Bucyrus, shop number 161 
70 © Bucyrus, shop number 159 
70 C Bucyrus, shop number 144 
70 © Bucyrus, shop number 137 
70 C Bucyrus, shop number 128 
95 C Bucyrus, shop number 118 
70 C Bucyrus, shop number 116 
Model 61 Marion, shop number 
45 C Bucyrus, shop number 129 
45 C Bucyrus, shop number 120 


CLAPP, 


walking device, shop number 
new 1915, 40-ft. boom, light 144-yd. Page bucket. Model 
1—3 T steam Monighan, shop number 205, latest Model 


bucket, equipped with lighting plant, built new | j 13 Bucyrus, shop number 1926, equipped with HOISTING ENGINES. 











er 217, coal oil fuel, DRILLS. 
; REVOLVING TRACTION SHOVELS. aoe 

28 Marion, shop number 2652, 5¢-yd. dipper. —_ ersoll-Rand steam drills. 

28 Marion, shop number 2792, 5g-yd. dipper. 

1—Erie, Type B, %-yd. dipper, built new Oct., 1916. 


gas Sparta, non-tractor drills. 
SHEET PILING—20 tons of sheet piling. 


3%-yd. special Page 
long and short dipper sticks for sewer work. 1—Double drum Flory, with boom swinger, size of 


6- dipper. 
















dipper bucket and 1%-yd. standard bucket. without boiler. : ; ; - 3 and i-yd., 36” gauge. 
1 oy dipper. 1—No. 1 Thew on standard trucks, l-yd. dipper, 1—Double drum, 54”x8” American, without boiler. 11%4-yd., ’ gauge. 
1 yd. clipper. a BOILERS—Locomotive Type. “REINFORCING BARS. 
7 yd. dipper. LOCOMOTIVES. 1—100 H. P. ‘ 300 tons—%” to 1” twist steel bars. 
0. yd. dipper. 36” gauge, 10”x16”, 18-ton, long tank. 1—40 H. P. Nagle, used one year. 150 tons—144” twist steel bars. 
0 yd. dipper. Davenports—Shop numbers 964, 965, 1472 and 1473, BOILERS—Upright Type. _ RAILS. 
289 >-yd. dipper. used one season; shop number 1294, used about | 6—20 H. P. 32 tons—20-Ib. rails with bars. 
7—1%%-yd. dipper. . three weeks. 1—15 H. P. 40 tons—30-Ib. rails with bars. 
2—1%4-yd. —, Vulcans—Shop numbers 1280, 1290, 1591 and 1889. | 2—12 H. P. 200 tons—60-Ib. rails with bars. 


1 of the above equipment is owned by us and overhauled in our shop before leaving our Works. 


NORSTROM & RILEY SOUTH CANAL STREET Chic 


NORTHWESTERN ‘BRANCH, 1308 PIONEER BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


For Immediate Shipment 


% Pratt Duplex. 
4x4 Snow. 

%x4 Fairbanks. 

4x8 Fairbanks. 

<8 American. 

2x3 Prescott. 

1—Emerson deep well. 

SHOVELS. 1—25 B Bucyrus, shop number 1850, equipped with engine 7”x10” with boiler, used two months. CARS—-Western Side Dump Cars. 

long and short dipper sticks; also one l-yd. sewer | 1—10”x12”, double drum, cable-way, Lidgerwood, 12 and 16-yd. Western standard gauge air dump. 


ago, iil. 














BYERS AUTO-CRANES 


Will Cut Your Handling Costs 
Self-Propelling — On Broad Road Wheels 








Unloads 


Cars 


Sand and 
Gravel Pit 


Excavations 


Material 
Rehandler 


All Kinds of 
Derrick Work 


310 Sycamore Street 








THE JOHN F. 


804 Delaware Building 





We Can Solve Your Problem 


Specialists in Design and Construction 


Crushed Stone, Sand and 
Gravel, Cement Plants, Etc. 


BRENNAN WAHL COMPANY, 


Consulting E agizeers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














- to 








BYERS MACHINE CO. 
RAVENNA, OHIO 








IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER 


Rock Propucts AND BuILDING MATERIALS 
You Are Overlooking Many Opportunities 
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__ The Steel Screens .*. .% Tron and Steel Work 
was two years in continuous use at 
one plant working ten hours daily 
before being put on the market. 
Another machine installed last sea- 
son will pay for itself in one year at 
its present rate of saving over 
former methods. This machine was 
started by an inexperienced man and 
turned out a first class product from ee f = 
the very first day. THAT SHOWS ss ae — 
THE SIMPLICITY OF THE ok iy eee — z 
TOEPFER HYDRATOR. ieee A\ . Ge oN et Soy . 
; SEENON, Weeat Os Cite nae en | ee acti See wena Bac 
| ELEVATOR BUCKETS, STEEL TANKS, ETC. 
W. Toepfer & Sons Co. W. TOEPFER & SONS CO. 
MILWAUKEE 84 Menominee St. 9 *“faas""” Milwaukee, Wis. 
Insures a product which has a standard market value. We install plants complete, 
designed by our own expert engineers to meet local conditions and turn out a uni- 
form grade of Hydrated Lime of the highest standard, and with the greatest econ- 
omy in cost of production. The Kritzer Continuous Hydrator, and the accessories ' 
installed with it, are the recognized standards in this line. 
THE KRITZER COMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
SIMPLICITY ° or'scccess™ 
OF SUCCESS 
T does not take a “master mind” to install a CLYDE Hydrating plant, nor does it take a 
A “high priced” engineer to run one. If YOU, Mr. Lime Manufacturer, realized how simple 
it is to obtain a PERFECT HYDRATE, with the CLYDE HYDRATOR you would place 
your order with us by FIRST MAIL. Write us today—NOW, and let us explain to you 
what CLYDE PROCESS hydrated lime is and how to obtain the best results, then 
Use your own judgment—it’s up to you 
e 
die tease H. MISCAMPBELL, Duluth, Minn. 
“The common sense way” Patentee and Sole Manutacturer 
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SHUT-DOWN PROOF 





eet oh 
7 | Mea nian —. 





| Dhbesds producer whose raw material is rock, sand or 

gravel, knows that the greatest enemy of profit from 
his invested capital is the enforced shut-down due to broken 
machinery. It may be a single gear that ties up the whole 
plant, but often it is a case where a few dollars more in 
the first cost would save many dollars in profits. 


The plant pictured above is an example of the truth 
that it pays to build well. The operators realize the value 
of having every part as heavy and as hard as reason and 
good practice will allow, and in this, with the maintenance 
of a stock of repairs, the Western Indiana Gravel Co. have 
at Lafayette, Ind., a plant as nearly shut-down proof as 
foresight can make possible. 


It is a three-track, steel-frame, iron-covered gravel 
plant with a capacity of 2500 cubic yards a day, loading 
direct into cars. The steel-work and machinery was de- 
signed, made and installed by 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


Tiffin, Ohio 
Chicago New York 
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Prourteen mills owned 
ZL and operated. Distribu- 
tion from coast to coast. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
ALLENTOWN CHICAGO SPOKANE 
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